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Butter  prices  to  consumers  have 
been  about  2.  5  times  those  for  mar- 
garine during  the  1950's,  compared 
with  2.  0  in  earlier  periods.  The  wider 
price  differential  along  with  removal 
of  restrictive  legislation  has  helped 
boost  the  consumption  of  margarine. 

Butter  consumption,  after  drop- 


ping sharply  during  World  War  TJ,  has 
continued  to  decline,  sinking  to  a  rec- 
ord low  of  8.  0  pounds  per  person  in 
1959.  Margarine  consumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  increasedfor  two  dec- 
ades, reaching  a  record  high  of  9.  2 
pounds  in  1959.    (See  page  22. ) 
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Table    1. — Wholesale  and.  retail  prices  per  pound  for  fats  an!  oils 

February 

1959 

I960 

1958 

:  1959 

'  November 

:  December 

January 

•  February 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Wholesale  prices: 

60.6 

58.9 

64.4 

62.3 

58.8 

58.8 

59-1 

57.6 

63.4 

59-1 

57.8 

57-8 

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-score)  hulk,  San  Francisco  .... 

67.8 

68.3 

70.8 

72.5 

69.5 

69.5 

27.6 

25.1 

25.0 

25-1 

25.1 

25.1 

21.1* 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Castor  oil,  No.  3>  technical,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  N.  Y.  ... 

20.6 

19-3 

19-3 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  l/*- 

13.2 

19-3 

16.8 

17.2 

18.0 

17.5 

14.3 

20.9 

I8.9 

18.7 

19.8 

19.2 

23.0 

26.0 

25.8 

25.0 

25.5 

26.0 

10.5 

9.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.3 

18.9 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

15-3 

11.3 

11.2 

11.7 

12.8 

13.5 

6/21.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15-3 

16.7 

17.1 

14. 5 

11.0 

9.3 

9.1 

9.5 

9.4 

14.1* 

.10.8 

9-1 

8.9 

9.3 

9-3 

13-9 

10.7 

9.1 

9-0 

9.4 

9-3 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachahle,  tank  cars,  New  York  2j  ... 

16.1+ 

13-1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.7 

11.3 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A.)  delivered  East  . 

1.8 

1-3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

20.5 

16.0 





— 

— 

—- 

14.2 

12.3 

12.2 

12.6 

12.5 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

7/12.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

7/19.0 

15.0 

17.8 

18.5 

I8.5 

18.5 

19.0 

7.U 

6.5 

5.5 

5.2 

4.9 

5-1 

7.2 

6.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.5 

4.7 

6.9 

6.1 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.3 

15.8 

15.8 

14.8 

14.8 

14.2 

13.8 

11.7 

8.5 

7-7 

7.1 

7-0 

7.2 

12.1* 

9-3 

8.0 

7.6 

8.3 

8.4 

15.8 

13.7 

12.8 

11.6 

11.8 

11.8 

16.8 

14.3 

13-1 

12.7 

12.5 

12.1 

14.8 

12.8 

14.5 

14.3 

14.0 

13-9 

16.3 

14.3 

16.0 

15.3 

15-1 

15.0 

18.1* 

16.3 

18.0 

17.8 

17.6 

17-5 

27-5 

26.2 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

28.0 

27.0 

25.1 

24.2 

24.2 

24.2 

27.0 

26.0 

23.1 

22.3 

22.2 

22.2 

8.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

11.5 

10.5 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

27.5 

27.0 

18.1 

19.5 

22.0 

22.0 

21.4 

20.5 

16.6 

18.0 

20. 5 

20.5 

19.9 

18.6 

17.9 

16.8 

15.1 

15.5 

14.9 

14.8 

I8.5 

15.5 

13-9 

14.2 

13-0 

13.0 

13.8 

14.0 

12.4 

12.5 

12.0 

12.0 

33.5 

29.3 

30.9 

30.3 

29.9 

30.7 

15.2 

13.6 

14.3 

14.4 

14.7 

14.6 

— 



17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

16.4 

17.1 

12.0 

13.5 

12.9 

14.2 

15.6 

22.5 

22.5 

•16.7 

16.1 

17.7 

18.9 

16.0 

13.6 

13.0 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

11*. 8 

14.5 

— 

— 



— 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..] 

30.1* 

26.1 

26.1 

26.0 

— 



Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10-drum  lots,  Nev  York  . 

22.5 

19.1 

I8.5 

17.7 

17.5 

17.5 

11.1* 

9-3 

8.0 

7-8 

7.8 

7.6 

14.3 

11.5 

10.1 

9-8 

9.8 

9-6 

17.0 

14.5 





— 



13.6 

11.2 

9.8 

9-6 

9-7 

9-4 

17.2 

14.2 

13.5 

12.8 

13.8 

14.8 

18.2 

15.2 

14.5 

13-8 

12.8 

13.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

5-5 

5-5 

5.5 

5-5 

5.5 

5.2 

10.9 

7.7 

8.1 

7-3 

6.9 

7.2 

Tallow,   inedible,  packers 1  prime,  tank    cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  . 

6.8 

5.9 

5-6 

5.2 

5.3 

7-7 

6.B 

5.8 

5.5 

Jtc- 

?•  J 

6-9 

6.0 

4.5 

4.3 

4.0 

4.3 

7.8 

6.9 

5.7 

5.3 

5-0 

5.2 

22.1* 

22.6 

24.0 

23.8 

23.2 

23.3 

20.9 

21.1 

22.5 

22.2 

21.6 

21.3 

21.0 

20.8 

22.0 

21.6 

21.2 

21.2 

Retail  prices  5/:  • 

74.9 

74.5 

77  9 

Y°0 

75-3 

74.5 

29.7 

28.8 

27.9 

27.6 

27.4 

27.0 

22.3 

21.3 

18.7 

18.6 

18.4 

18.2 

31.6 

30.0 

28.4 

28.3 

27.8 

26.9 

37-8 

37.8 

37-1 

36.8 

36.6 

36.1 

54.0 

56.0 

55-6 

55.5 

55-5 

55.4 

1/  Three-cent  processing  tax  suspended  during  October  1957 -June  I960 ■     2/  Near-by  futures.     3/  Tax  excluded.     Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and  terne  plate.     Since  19**3  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil.     hj  Three-cent 
processing  tax  suspended  during  July  1959-June  i960.     5/  Leading  cities.     6/  Prior  to  April  1958>  reported  as  drums.   Jj  Beginning  February 
i960,  quoted  as  hQO  pound  drums. 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter;  The  National  Provisioner;  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York);  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    Excise  taxes  and  duties 
included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY 

Supplies  of  food  fats  and  oils  through  next  September  are  expected  to 
be  about  as  large  as  last  year.    Exports  and  domestic  use  probably  will  con- 
tinue high  and  likely  will  set  new  records  for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing 
year.     Carryover  stocks  next  October  1  are  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as 
last  year,  as  reduced  stocks  of  soybeans  (on  an  oil  equivalent  basis)  probably 
will  about  offset  the  anticipated  increase  in  stocks  of  edible  vegetable  oils. 
Current  prospects  indicate  that  prices  of  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  during 
April- Sept ember  i960  likely  will  average  a  little  higher  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  marketing  year  but  still  continue  below  the  same  months  of  1959* 
Soybean  oil  prices  probably  will  be  relatively  stable. 

Exports  of  food  fats  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans)  during 
October-January  1959-60  totaled  l.h  billion  pounds,  28  percent  above  the  year 
before.    Most  of  the  increase  was  in  soybeans  and  lard,  though  the  edible 
vegetable  oils  were  slightly  higher.    Exports  of  edible  oils  during  February- 
September  i960  are  expected  to  continue  heavy,  aided  by  large  shipments  of 
soybean  oil  under  P.L.  ^80  as  well  as  for  dollars.    Exports  of  all  food  fats 
for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year  may  total  around  3«7  billion  pounds 
compared  with  3*3  billion  pounds  a  year  earlier.    A  drop  in  exports  of  edible 
oils  under  P.L.  kQO  this  year  is  expected  to  be  compensated  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
dollar  shipments  which  likely  will  keep  the  total  at  least  as  high  as  the 
1>33^  million  pounds  exported  in  1958-59 • 


Near  record  supplies  of  soybeans  will  be  available  the  rest  of  the 
marketing  year.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  during 
October-February  1959-60  was  relatively  stable,  averaging  about  $2.00  per 
bushel,  15  cents  above  the  national  average  support  rate.     Current  prospects 
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indicate  that  soybean  prices  probably  will  continue  fairly  stable  through  this 
spring.     Soybean  crushings  are  expected  to  total  about  hOO  million  bushels, 
not  greatly  different  from  last  year.     Soybean  exports  for  1959-60  are  likely 
to  set  a  new  record  of  about  125  million  bushels  compared  with  110  million  the 
year  before.    This  would  leave  a  carryover  on  October  1,  i960  of  around  kO  mil- 
lion bushels,  down  sharply  from  the  record  of  62  million  bushels  last  year, 
but  well  above  any  other  year.    The  Government  likely  will  hold  a  considerable 
share  of  the  carryover  of  soybeans  next  October  1  as  was  the  case  the  year 
before. 

Early  season  indicators  point  to  about  the  same  supplies  of  food  fats 
in  1960-61  as  in  the  current  marketing  year.  Slight  increases  in  the  output 
of  cottonseed  oil  and  butter  are  in  prospect  but  lard  production  likely  will 
be  down  slightly.  Total  supplies  of  soybeans  (including  carryover)  in  I96O- 
6l  are  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  600  million  bushel  level  of  the 
past  two  years. 

Soybean  farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1  indicate  they  plan  to  plant 
about  2^.7  million  acres  in  i960  compared  with  23.2  million  last  year  and  the 
record  25. 0  million  acres  planted  in  1958*     Increases  over  last  year  are 
general  in  all  producing  areas.    Relatively  favorable  prices  for  the  1959  soy- 
bean crop  will  probably  influence  some  farmers  to  expand  acreage  this  year. 

The  prospective  acreage  of  flaxseed  for  i960  is  3*5  million,  about  the 
same  as  that  seeded  last  year.     Smaller  plantings  in  the  leading  State  of 
North  Dakota  are  expected  to  be  nearly  offset  by  increases  in  Minnesota, 
Montana,  and  Texas.     In  States  showing  a  decline  increased  Soil  Bank  partici- 
pation this  year  along  with  disappointing  yields  last  year  help  account  for 
the  lower  acreage. 

Peanut  growers  expect  to  plant  1,613,000  acres  in  i960,  about  2.5  per- 
cent less  than  in  1959  if  "they  carry  out  their  March  1  intentions.  Virginia- 
Carolina  producers  plan  to  plant  the  same  acreage  as  in  1959  hut  prospective 
acreage  is  lower  in  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  producing  areas.    The  reduc- 
tion is  due  to  additional  farms  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  and  to 
smaller  plantings  for  hogging  off  and  for  uses  other  than  picking  and  thresh- 
ing for  nuts. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Exports  of  Edible  Oils  up  13 

Percent  from  Last  Year  in  Spite 
of  Lag  in  P.  L.  M3Q  Shipments 

Exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  during  October- January  1959-60 
totaled  366  million  pounds  compared  with  32^  million  pounds  the  same  period 
last  year.    Cottonseed  oil  exports  at  2l8  million  pounds  were  up  about  150 
million  pounds  but  soybean  oil  shipments  at  ikQ  million  pounds  were  down 
about  107  million  pounds.    The  increase  in  cottonseed  oil  exports  so  far  this 
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marketing  year  has  stemmed  from  stronger  demand,  mainly  from  the  dollar 
importing  countries  of  northwestern  Europe,  while  the  drop  in  soybean  oil 
exports  has  reflected  the  reduced  demand  for  oil  under  P.L.  kQO,  mainly  to 
the  major  program  country  of  Spain. 

Exports  of  edible  oils  during  February-September  i960  are  expected  to 
continue  heavy,  aided  by  large  shipments  of  soybean  oil  under  P.L.  M30  as  well 
as  for  dollars.    Cotton  oil  supplies  decline  seasonally  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  the  price  premium  of  cotton  oil  over  bean  oil  normally  widens. 

Program  agreements  for  the  current  marketing  year  under  P.L.  480 
covering  about  hhO  million  pounds  had  been  issued  as  of  mid-March  i960.  Of 
this,  about  321  million  pounds  were  issued  after  October  1,  1959  and  the 
remainder  was  authorized  before  that  date.    Further  quantities  are  expected 
to  be  programmed. 

About  300  million  pounds  of  edible  oils  remained  to  be  shipped  under 
existing  P.L.  hdO  authorizations  as  of  mid-March.    Most  of  this  oil  is 
expected  to  move  before  June  30  as  this  is  the  final  delivery  date. 

Exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  for  the  entire  1959-60  market- 
ing year  are  expected  to  total  at  least  as  high  as  the  record  1,33^-  million 
pounds  shipped  abroad  in  1958-59*     Increased  sales  for  dollars  will  offset 
anticipated  declines  in  P.L.  ^-80  exports  this  year. 

Cotton  oil  exports  during  1959-60  are  expected  to  rise  at  least  50 
percent  over  the  hok  million  pounds  a  year  ago  with  most  of  the  increase 
going  to  northwestern  Europe  and  other  dollar  markets.     Soybean  oil  exports 
in  1959-60  may  drop  about  20  percent  from  the  record  930  million  pounds 
shipped  last  season,  reflecting  a  substantial  reduction  in  P.L.  ^80  shipments 
to  Spain. 

Soybean  Prices  Expected 

to  Continue  Re latively  Stable; 
Crushings  at  Near  Record  Level 

Near-record  supplies  of  soybeans  will  be  available  during  the  remainder 
of  the  marketing  year.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
during  October-February  1959-60  was  relatively  stable,  averaging  about  $2.00 
per  bushel,  15  cents  above  the  national  average  support  rate.  Current 
prospects  indicate  that  soybean  prices  probably  will  continue  fairly  stable 
through  the  spring,  in  contrast  to  last  spring  when  they  trended  upward.  CCC 
'sales  policy  announced  March  21  to  continue  to  offer  beans  at  not  less  than 
20  cents  over  the  1959  loan  rate  at  point  of  storage  likely  will  continue  to 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  soybean  market  prices  until  the  new  crop  beans 
become  available  next  fall.     On  a  national  average  basis  the  CCC  selling 
price  is  $2.05  per  bushel.  This  minimum  price  will  be  effective  through 
September  30,  i960. 
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Table  3. — Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1953-59 


Domestic  use 
Butter 
Lard  Jj 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Others  2/ 
Adjustment  6/ 
Total 

Total  use  for  food  8/ 

Per  capita,  civilian 
and  military 
Butter  (fat  content ) 
Other 

Total  (fat  content) 


Year  beginning  October 


Item 

1956  : 

Forecast  * 

1953  : 

1954 

1955  : 

1957  : 

1958 

1959 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Stocks,  October  1 

686 

Soybeans — oil  equivalent  l/ 

109 

14 

108 

4l 

109 

231 

Butter 

323 

489 

295 

90 

145 

146 

93 

Lard 

42 

50 

75 

123 

69 

48 

93 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,016 

896 

361 

254 

146 

154 

203 

Soybean  oil 

174 

127 

179 

227 

286 

28l 

298 

Others  2/ 

33 

45 

51 

66 

57 

60 

Total 

1,589 

1,608 

962 

760 

694 

.2/686 

746 

Imports 

61 

91 

57 

49 

68 

70 

70 

Production 

Butter 

1,648 

1,536 

1,571 

1,542 

1,524 

1,440 

1,475 

Lard 

2,248 

2,564 

2,851 

2,624 

2,434 

2,703 

2,800 

Cottonseed  oil  4/ 

2,106 

1,723 

1,893 

1,629 

1,420 

1,589 

1,900 

Soybean  oil 

?  711 

3  l4^ 

3,800 

4  2S1 

4  ^so 

Other  2/  4/ 

669 

572 

667 

709 

662 

740 

750 

Total  fats  and  oils 

9,021 

9,105 

10,125 

9,935 

9,840 

10,723 

11,275 

Soybean  exports  (oil  equiv.) 

436 

666 

74l 

937 

939 

1,209 

1,400 

Total 

9j^57 

9j771 

10,866 

10^872 

10 j 779 

11,931 

12,675 

Total  supply 

11,107 

11,470 

11,885 

11,681 

11, 540 

12,688 

13,490 

4s 

240 

18 

^6 

Butter 

190 

19 

2S 

Lard 

456 

587 

719 

590 

461 

608 

750 

Cottonseed  oil  4/ 

402 

716 

617 

427 

250 

406] 

Soybean  oil 

71 

50 

556 

807 

804 

930] 

1,350 

Other  2/  4/ 

119 

12I 

50 

62 

19 

34 

50 

Adjustment  6/ 

117 

52 

61 

85 

117 

125 

Total  fats  and  oils 

1,209 

1,699 

2,234 

1,965 

1,655 

2,114 

2,300 

Soybeans   (oil  equivalent) 

436 

666 

741 

937 

939 

1,209 

1.400 

Total  exports 

1,645 

2,365 

2,975 

2,903 

2,593 

3,323 

3,700 

1,438 
1,773 
1,824 
2,326 
598 
-117 

1,540 
1,959 
1,543 
2,609 
622 
-124 

1,536 
2,066 
1,384 
2,539 
659 
-52 

1,470 
2,049 
1,310 
2,565 
713 
-61 

1,488 
2,005 
1,195 
3,051 
703 
-85 

1,474 
2,051 
1,134] 
3,304  ] 
773 
-117 

1,450 
2,050 

4,  650 
775 

7,843 

8,149 

8,132 

8^046 

8,357 

8,619 

8?  80§ 

7,541 

7,836 

7,883 

7,899 

8,165 

8,486 

8,600 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

7.2 
37-7 

7-5 

7-4 
37.8 

6.9 
37-7 

6.9 
38.5 

6.7 
39-8 

6.5 
39-8 

44.9 

45.8 

45.2 

ax 

45.4 

46.5 

46. 3 

1/  Not  included  in  total  stocks.  2/  Includes  beef  fats,  peanut,  corn,  olive  and  sesame  oils.  3/  Ad- 
justed  to  new  Census  basis  which  includes  hydrogenated  oils  and  stearin.  4/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of 
oilseeds  exported  for  crushing.  Includes  shipments.  Butter,  cottonseed  oil  and  adjustments  include 
quantities  from  CCC  stocks  that  are  not  reported  in  Census  data.  6/  Includes  exports  of  processed  food 
oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening  and  other  secondary  fats,  jj  Adjusted  for  estimated  changes  in 
stocks  on  farm.  8/  Excludes  food  fats  used  for  nonfood  purposes  but  includes  nonfood  oils  (mostly 
coconut  babassu  and  palm-kernel)  used  in  food. 

♦Except  for  stocks  on  October  1,  1959. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Soybean  crushings  in  October-February  1959-60  totaled  170  million 
bushels  compared  with  VJ2  million  bushels  the  year  before.     Crushings  slowed 
some  in  late  February  as  declining  oil  and  meal  prices  and  relatively  stable 
soybean  prices  have  resulted  in  a  narrowing  of  the  price  spread.  Preliminary 
indications  are  that  the  crush  in  March  will  be  up  from  February  and  there 
has  been  a  firmer  tone  in  the  soybean  product  markets.    Continuing  strong 
demand  for  soybean  oil  and  meal  during  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year 
probably  will  result  in  a  total  1959-60  crush  of  about  ^00  million  bushels, 
not  greatly  different  from  last  year  (table  h). 

Soybean  exports  in  1959-60  are  likely  to  set  a  new  record  of  about 
125  million  bushels  compared  with  110  million  last  year.    Based  in  part  on 
inspection  data,  exports  from  October  1,  1959  through  mid-March  i960  totaled 
about  72  million  bushels,  13  million  above  the  same  period  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  the  increase  anticipated  for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year  has 
occurred.     It  is  due  to  larger  shipments  to  Western  Europe  where  the  strong 
demand  for  both  oil  and  meal  makes  soybeans  attractive  to  crushers. 

Based  on  the  above  estimates  of  crushings  and  exports,  the  carryover  of 
soybeans  on  October  1,  i960  will  be  around  hO  million  bushels,  down  sharply 
from  the  record  carryover  of  62  million  bushels  last  year,  but  well  above  any 
other  year.    CCC  likely  will  hold  a  considerable  share  of  the  carryover  of 
soybeans  next  October  1  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  total  volume  of  1959  crop  soybeans  under  support  through  February 
i960  was  52  million  bushels  compared  with  139  million  bushels  for  the  same 
date  last  year.     Current  prospects  indicate  that  many  producers  probably 
will  redeem  loans  and  CCC  takeover  on  May  31  likely  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  quantity  currently  under  support. 

The  i960  soybean  crop  will  be  supported  at  $1.85  per  bushel,  the  same 
as  the  previous  crop. 

Dome stic  Use  of  Soybean  Oil 

Running  About  the  Same  as  Last 
Year;  Oil  Prices  Lowe st  Since  19^1 

Domestic  demand  for  food  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  continue  strong 
the  remainder  of  the  season.    Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean  oil  in  October- 
January  1959-60  was  1,123  million  pounds,  up  nearly  3  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Consumption  in  shortening  increased  about  3  percent  and  use  in  margarine  was 
up  k  percent.    The  rate  of  increase  in  use  of  bean  oil  for  shortening  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  aided  by  higher  prices  for  lard.     Lard  is 
currently  selling  at  about  the  same  level  as  bean  oil.    However,  lard  prices 
during  the  last  half  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  at  a 
premium  over  bean  oil. 

Despite  strong  domestic  demand,  heavy  supplies  of  vegetable  oils  and 
lard  exerted  downward  pressure  on  the  general  level  of  food  fat  prices  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.     In  addition,  soybean  oil 
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Table    4. — Soybeans:     Supply  and  disposition,  crop  years,  1953-60 


Year  beginning  October 

Item 

1       1953     1     1954  1 

1955 

1956 

i  1957 

1958 

!   1959  1/  i 

I960 

Mil. 

bu.        Mil.  tu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Supply 

2/40 

Stocks,  October  1 

10.1  1.3 

9-9 

3.7 

9.9 

21.1 

62.4 

Production 

269.2  341.1 

373-5 

449.4 

483-7 

579-7 

537-9 

Total  supply 

279.3          342. 4 

383.5 

453.2 

493.6 

600.8 

600. 3 

Di snosition 

Seed,  feed  and 

residual 

25.I  22.9 

29.2 

42.0 

33-2 

27.I 

35 

October-February: 

Crushings 

102.0  106.4 

123.6 

136.5 

143-9 

172.1 

170 

Export  s 

29.8  36.6 

44.2 

48.6 

50.3 

55-8 

69 

March  1,  supply 

remaining 

122 

.h  176.6 

186.5 

226.1 

266.2 

345.8 

326 

March- September : 

\jL  .  

111 

.2  142.6 

159.6 

179.4 

209.9 

229.1 

230 

Exports 

9.9  24.0 

23.3 

36.7 

35.2 

54.3 

56 

Season  totals 

Crushings 

213.2  249.0 

283.I 

315.9 

353-8 

401.2 

400 

Exports  : 

39.7  60.6 

67.5 

Or  ). 
05  • 1 

Or-  r- 

85.5 

110.1 

125 

Ending  stocks  ! 

Commercial 

1.3  3.3 

3-7 

4.7 

7-2 

4.5 

2/10 

Heseal  : 

13.7 

CCC  : 

3/  6.6 

5-2 

13-9 

44.2 

2/30 

Total 

l 

3  9-9 

3.7 

9-9 

21.1 

62.4 

 -TT  

2/40 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  r>er  bushel 

Support  i 

2.56  2.22 

2.04 

2.15 

2.09 

2.09 

1.85 

I.85 

Received  by  farmers 

2.72  2.46 

2.22 

2.18 

2.07 

2.00 

4/2.02 

1/  October-February  is  partly  estimated.     Disposition  through  the 

rest  of  the 

crop  year 

is  forecast. 

2/  Forecast 

3/  less  than  50,000  bushels 

kj  Preliminary. 

Table    5- — Cottonseed: 

Supply  and  disposition,  crop  years,  1953-60 

Year  beginning  August 

Item 

1953  1954 

!  1955 

!  1956 

\  1957 

;  1958 

:  1959  1/ 

•  i960 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply 

2/125 

Stocks,  August  1 

155  229 

209 

177 

164 

175 

100 

Production 

6,746  5,709 

6,043 

5,407 

4,609 

4,798 

6,100 

Total  supply 

6,903  5,936 

6,252 

5,584 

4,773 

4,973 

6,200 

Disposition 

465 

Seed,  feed  and  residual 

403  459 

471 

450 

345 

430 

August-Feb  r uary : 

Crushings 

4,322  3,846 

4,177 

3,785 

3,226 

3,290 

4,115 

Exports 

9  13 

9 

9 

2 

5 

March  1,  supply 

remaining 

2,169  1,620 

1,595 

1,340 

1,199 

1,251 

1,615 

March-July: 

Crushings 

1,934  1,403 

l,4n 

1,174 

1,021 

1,149 

1,485 

Exports 

6  8 

7 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Season  totals 

Crushings 

6,256  5,249 

5,588 

4,959 

4,247 

4,439 

5,600 

Exports 

15  21 

16 

11 

6 

4 

10 

Ending  stocks 

229  209 

177 

164 

175 

100 

125 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  ton 

Support  3/ 

50.50  50.00 

42.00 

44.00 

42.00 

41.00 

34.00 

34.00 

Received  by  farmers 

52.70  60.30 

44.60 

53-40 

51.10 

43.80 

4/38.90 

1/  August-February  is  partly  estimated.  Disposition  through  the  rest  of  the  year  is  forecast.  2j  Forecast. 
3/Purchase  Price,  Basis  Grade.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table    6. — Oilseeds  and  peanuts:    Price  support  levels  and 
season  average  prices  received  by  farmers,  1949-60 


1  Soybeans 

[  Cottonseed 

Level  of  support 

Farm 
price 
'  per 
bushel 

Level  of 

support  ■ 

Crop  year 

>  Parity 

Price 
per 
:  bushel 

:      Parity  : 

Price 
per  ! 
ton  1/ 

Farm 
price 
per  ton 

:  Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1949  : 

1950 

1951 

1952  : 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956  : 

1957  : 
1958 
1959 
i960 

'  90 
:  80 
:  90 
90 

:  90 
80 

:  70 
75 
70 

:  70 
:  64 
:  64 

2.11 
2.06 
2.45 
2.56 
2.56 
2.22 
2.04 
2.15 
2.09 
2.09 

1.85 
1.85 

2.16 
2.47 

2.73 
2.72 
2.72 
2.46 
2.22 
2.18 

2.07 
2.00 
2.02 

:  90 
:  73 
:  90 
:  90 
:  75 
'  75 
:  65 
:  70 
:  65 
'  65 
:  57 
57 

46.50 
47.00 
61.50 
62.40 
50.50 
50.00 
42.00 
44.00 
42.00 
41.00 

34.00 
34.00 

43.40 
86.60 
69.30 
69.60 
52.70 
60.30 
44.60 
53.40 
51.10 
43.80 
38.90 

!  Flaxseed 

Peanuts 

[          Level  of  support 

Farm  ] 
price  ■ 

:       Per  : 
.      bushel  ; 

Level  of  support  ] 

Farm 
price 

pound 

Crop  year 

:    Parity  : 

Price 
per 
bushel  2/ 

Parity 

:  Price 
per 
pound 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

1949 
1950 
1951 

1952  : 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956  : 

1957  ! 

1958 
1959 

I960  ! 

:  90 
:  60 
;  60 
80 

:  80 
:  70 
:  65 
70 
65 

:  65 
.  60 

:  62 

3*74 
2.57 
2.65 
3-77 
3-79 
3.14 
2.91 
3.09 
2.92 
2.78 
2.38 
2.38 

3.63  : 
3.34  = 
3.73  : 
3.72  : 

3.64  : 

3.05  : 
2.90  : 

2.99  : 
2.94  : 

2.69  : 
3-04  : 

90 
90 
88 
90 
90 
90 
90 
86 

81.4 

80.8 

75 

78 

10.5 
10.8 

11.5 
12.0 

11.9 
12.2 
12.2 
11.4 
11.1 
10.7 
9.7 
10.0 

10.4 
10.9 
10.4 
10.9 
11.1 
12.2 

11.7 
11.2 
10.4 
10.6 
9-5 

l/  Purchase  price,  basis  grade  except  1949  vhich  is  average  grade. 


2/  Farm  basis. 
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exports  were  off  sharply.     Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  dropped  from 
8.6  cents  per  pound  in  October  1959  to  7.5  cents  in  mid-March,  nearly  2.0 
cents  "below  last  year  and  the  lowest  price  for  March  since  194I. 

Soybean  oil  prices  probably  have  bottomed  out  at  about  7.5  cents  per 
pound  and  have  now  firmed.    The  strengthening  in  cottonseed  oil  and  lard 
prices  because  of  seasonally  declining  supplies  should  help  maintain  "bean  oil 
prices  during  the  last  half  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.  Furthermore, 
somewhat  more  favorable  bean  oil  export  prospects  during  the  last  half  of  the 
1959-60  season  as  compared  with  the  first  half  will  provide  some  strength  to 
bean  oil  prices. 

Cottonseed  Crushings  A  Fourth 
Above  Last  Season;  Oil 
Prices  •  1  Rise  Seasonally 

Movement  of  1959  crop  cottonseed  to  crushing  mills  is  nearly  complete. 
During  August -February  1959-60  oil  mills  received  5*^0,100  tons  of  cotton- 
seed; about  90  percent  of  the  1959  crop.     Crushings  and  oil  production  dur- 
ing this  period  were  up  about  25  percent  from  the  year  before.    This  is  about 
in  line  with  the  increase  expected  for  the  crop  year. 

The  I959-6O  season's  crush  may  total  5,600,000  tons,  about  1,150,000 
more  than  in  1958-59  (table  5)«    This  would  produce  about  1,900  million  pounds 
of  crude  cotton  oil  and  2,600,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  compared  with 
1,518  million  pounds  of  oil  last  year  and  2,061,000  tons  of  meal.  The 
remainder  of  the  crop  will  be  used  mainly  on  farms,  though  as  usual  a  little 
is  likely  to  be  exported. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  1959  crop  cottonseed  remained  relatively 
stable  during  the  heavy  marketing  season.    The  monthly  average  varied  between 
$38  "to  ;j&0  per  ton,  somewhat  above  the  CCC  purchase  price  of  $3^-  per  ton, 
basis  grade  (100).     Prices  to  farmers  for  i960  crop  cottonseed  will  be  supported 
by  loans  on  farm-stored  cottonseed  at  an  average  of  $38  per  ton,  basis  grade 
(lOO).    The  program  again  provides  for  purchases  from  producers  at  an  average 
price  of  $3^  per  ton,  basis  grade  (100).    These  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  in  effect  for  1959* 

Cottonseed  oil  prices  (crude,  Southeast  mills)  dropped  from  12.1  cents 
per  pound  in  August  1959  "to  9*1  cents  in  December  1959  >  reflecting  the  sharp 
increase  in  supplies  from  the  previous  year  and  seasonally  high  output. 
Cotton  oil  prices  moved  up  to  9*5  cents  per  pound  in  January-February  i960 
after  the  seasonal  peak  in  output  had  passed.    Cottonseed  oil  supplies  are 
becoming  smaller  as  the  season  progresses  and  some  price  rise  is  expected 
this  spring  because  of  the  good  demand  for  this  oil.    Prices  for  the  entire 
1959-60  season  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  lower  than  the  11. 7  cents  per 
pound  last  season.    The  seasonal  strengthening  of  cotton  oil  prices  probably 
will  in  turn  at  least  stabilize  and  possibly  even  boost  bean  oil  prices  a 
little  this  spring. 
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Lard  Prices  Moving  up  as 

Exports  Continue  Well  Above  Last 
Year  and  USDA  Resumes  Purchases 

Despite  a  sharp  increase  in  exports  and  domestic  disappearance ,  lard 
prices  (tanks,  loose,  Chicago)  declined  from  7.8  cents  per  pound  in  October 
1959  "to  7*0  cents  in  January  i960,  reflecting  a  12  percent  increase  in  output 
over  October- January  195&-59*    Hog  slaughter  was  up  15  percent  during  this 
period  hut  lard  yield  per  hog  averaged  31*3  pounds  or  about  a  pound  below  the 
year  before.    Prices  since  the  season  low  in  January  have  strengthened  and  by 
mid-March  were  7*7  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  8»K  cents  in  March  1959* 

The  seasonal  peak  in  lard  output  has  passed.     Lard  production  this 
spring  probably  will  not  differ  much  from  last  year.    By  summer,  however,  out- 
put is  expected  to  be  10  percent  lower  than  in  1959  due  to  the  anticipated 
drop  in  hog  slaughter.    Total  disappearance  will  continue  high.    This  means 
that  lard  prices  during  the  last  half  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year  will  move 
up  and  probably  will  average  a  little  higher  than  the  7«9  cents  per  pound 
during  April- Sept ember  1959* 

Lard  production  (including  farm)  for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year 
is  estimated  at  2,800  million  pounds,  up  about  100  million  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier.     Output  during  October-March  1959-60  was  up  more  than  100  million 
pounds  but  output  during  April-September  will  be  less  than  last  year. 

Domestic  use  of  lard  in  the  first  k  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year  was  679  million  pounds,  up  4  3  million  from  the  year  before.    Use  of  lard 
in  shortening  totaled  I85  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  72  million  pounds 
over  the  same  months  last  year.    The  consumption  rate  of  lard  used  in  shorten- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year  probably  will  ease  off 
as  lard  prices  move  up. 

Exports  and  shipments  of  lard  during  October- January  1959-60  totaled 
262  million  pounds  compared  with  177  million  a  year  earlier.    Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  totaled  138  million  pounds  compared  with  65  million  the  same 
four  months  a  year  ago.    Cuba,  the  second  largest  importer  of  U.  S.  lard, 
took  70  million  pounds  compared  with  ^6  million  last  year. 

Lower  U.  S.  lard  prices  and  the  development  of  the  bulk  handling 
technique  has  made  U.  S.  lard  more  competitive  with  that  from  Europe.  Further- 
more rising  food  fat  requirements  in  Western  Europe  plus  limited  supplies  of 
fats  and  oils  from  other  exporting  areas  has  boosted  the  demand  for  our  lard. 
Exports  during  April-September  i960  are  expected  to  hold  up  well  but  likely 
will  decline  from  the  high  rate  of  the  first  half  of  1959-60.    Exports  and 
shipments  of  lard  for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year  are  expected  to  reach 
750  million  pounds,  up  nearly  25  percent  from  last  year  and  the  most  since  the 
1951  marketing  year. 

The  USDA  announced  February  15  that  the  lard  purchase  program  which 
started  in  October  1959  was  being  resumed.    During  October-November  1959  about 
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32.6  million  pounds  of  lard  was  bought  with  Section  32  funds  for  domestic 
donation  to  needy  persons  and  eligible  institutions.    So  far  since  resumption 
through  mid-March  i960  about  18.8  million  pounds  have  been  purchased,  bringing 
the  total  under  this  program  to  date  to  51  •  *+  million  pounds.    Additional  offers 
have  been  requested.    Domestic  donations  of  food  fats  and  oils  probably  cause 
some  net  increase  in  consumption  even  though  part  may  be  a  replacement  for  what 
would  have  been  consumed  without  donations . 

Peanut  Supplies  Continue  in 
Excess  of  Edible  Requirements ; 
Price  Support  for  i960  Crop 
Peanuts  Increased  Slightly 

The  1959  peanut  crop  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year  and 
contained  a  higher  percentage  of  damaged  nuts.    Nevertheless,  it  still  provided 
more  peanuts  than  required  for  food  and  farm  uses .    As  of  mid-March  farmers 
still  had  about  215  million  pounds  of  1959  crop  peanuts  under  price  supports, 
nearly  80  percent  of  which  were  in  the  Southeastern  area.    Most  of  this  will  be 
acquired  by  CCC.    The  supply  of  peanuts  was  sufficient  to  hold  prices  to  farmers 
at  support  levels  in  the  three  major  areas  of  production.    The  1959-60  U.  S. 
season  average  price  received  by  farmers  is  estimated  at  9*5  cents  per  pound, 
1.1  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  10  percent  cut  in  the  1959 
support  price .    Loans  on  1959  crop  peanuts  mature  at  the  end  of  May  or  earlier 
on  demand  by  CCC. 

Edible  uses  of  shelled  peanuts  during  the  current  marketing  year  are 
running  at  a  record  rate  mainly  reflecting  increased  consumption  of  salted 
peanuts,  peanuts  used  in  candy,  peanut  butter  sandwiches,  and  other  peanut 
products.    Use  in  peanut  butter  was  down  slightly  from  last  year. 

The  i960  crop  peanuts  will  be  supported  at  not  less  than  a  national 
average  level  of  10.0  cents  per  pound  ($201.24  per  ton)  compared  with  9*7  cents 
per  pound  ($193*50  per  ton)  the  previous  crop.    The  i960  support  price  is 
78  percent  of  parity  compared  with  75  percent  a  year  earlier.    This  rate  will 
not  be  reduced  but  may  be  increased  at  the  beginning  of  this  marketing  year 
(August  1,  i960)  if  at  that  time  a  higher  support  price  is  required  under 
existing  legislation. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  i960  program  are  similar  to  those  in  effect 
for  the  1959  crop.    Support  will  be  available  by  means  of  non-recourse  warehouse 
storage  loans  to  grower  associations,  non-recourse  farm  storage  loans  to 
producers  and  purchase  agreements.    A  producer  must  be  in  compliance  with  his 
i960  crop  peanut  allotment  to  be  eligible  for  support.    Availability  of  price 
support  will  also  be  subject  to  the  $50,000  limitation  on  non-recourse  price 
support.    Any  peanuts  produced  in  violation  of  leases  restricting  production 
of  surplus  crops  on  federally -owned  land  will  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support  in  i960. 
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Rise  in  Peanut  Oil  Prices 
Reversed  in  February; 
Prices  May  Strengthen 

Peanut  oil  prices  (crude,  Southeast  mills)  rose  from  11.3  cents  per 
pound  in  August  1959  to  15 .6  cents  in  February  i960  reflecting  reduced  output 
and  stocks  along  with  strong  demand.    Prices  declined  to  lh.0  cents  in  mid- 
March  but  were  still  1.7  cents  higher  than  in  March  1959 •    Output  probably  will 
continue  slightly  below  last  year  due  mainly  to  reduced  crushings  of  CCC 
peanuts . 

Domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  peanuts  for  crushing  in  oil  and  meal  is 
unusually  strong  because  of  short  supplies  of  peanuts  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  outlook  is  for  domestic  peanut  oil  prices  to  strengthen  this  spring  and 
summer  as  CCC  supplies  to  be  offered  for  crushing  or  export  will  be  less  than 
that  needed  to  maintain  domestic  oil  consumption  prior  to  the  marketing  of  the 
i960  crop. 

Domestic  consumption  of  peanut  oil  has  remained  comparatively  stable 
during  1955-57 >  averaging  about  70  million  pounds.    This  is  sharply  below  the 
postwar  peak  of  155  million  pounds  in  19^7  when  large  quantities  of  peanut  oil 
were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  shortening  and  margarine .    Now  only  small 
quantities  are  used  in  these  products .    The  most  important  use  of  peanut  oil  is 
as  a  cooking  and  salad  oil.    Domestic  disappearance  of  peanut  oil  during 
August -January  1959-60  totaled       million  pounds  compared  with  hi  million  a 
year  earlier.    Domestic  use  for  the  entire  1959-60  season  likely  will  not  differ 
much  from  the  86  million  pounds  in  1958_59>  "the  highest  level  since  1951-52. 

Flaxseed  Prices  Drop  Sharply, 
Reflecting  Lagging  Consumption 
of  Linseed  Oil  and  Meal 

Flaxseed  prices  (No.  1  spot,  Minneapolis)  rose  sharply  from  $2.97  per 
bushel  in  July  1959  to  a  peak  of  $3.85  per  bushel  in  November,  reflecting  the 
smallest  crop  in  15  years.    Prices  since  then  have  dropped  to  about  $3«20  per 
bushel  in  mid-March.    Contributing  to  the  sharp  decline  were  larger  than 
expected  supplies  in  Canada,  reduced  domestic  demand  for  oil  and  the  decline  in 
meal  prices. 

Last  November  over  a  third  of  the  Canadian  flaxseed  crop  was  under  snow 
and  it  was  uncertain  at  that  time  how  much  of  it  would  be  harvested  before  the 
spring.    Since  then  farmers  continued  to  harvest  whenever  conditions  permitted 
and  now  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop  is  unharvested.    Also,  the  Argentine 
flaxseed  crop  recently  harvested  has  turned  out  to  be  substantially  larger  than 
anticipated  last  summer. 

The  prolonged  steel  strike  in  the  second  half  of  1959  adversely- 
affected  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  and  consumption  of  linseed  oil  has  failed 
so  far  to  regain  the  pre-strike  level.    Furthermore,  the  sharp  rise  in  linseed 
oil  prices  last  fall  probably  encouraged  users  of  drying  oils  to  keep 
inventories  to  a  minimum  and  also  to  shift  to  lower  priced  substitutes. 
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Linseed  meal  prices  have  been  above  normal  in  relation  to  other  high- 
protein  feed  prices  during  the  past  year  or  so.    They  have  dropped  more 
sharply  than  the  others  in  recent  months.    The  price  reduction  in  oilmeals 
generally  reflects  somewhat  less  favorable  livestock  feeding  ratios  and  some 
cutback  in  export  demand  which  last  fall  was  boosted  by  drought  conditions  in 
Western  Europe. 

Stocks  of  linseed  oil  on  February  1,  i960  totaled  164  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  67  million  pounds  since  July  1959  &nd  Ik  million  pounds  over  a 
year  earlier.    Most  of  the  increase  in  stocks  represents  CCC  holdings  of  oil 
acquired  under  the  toll-crushing  program  last  year.    Linseed  meal  stocks  on 
March  1,  i960  totaled  51,k00  tons,  an  increase  of  27,500  tons  since  last  July. 
The  buildup  in  meal  stocks  also  is  partly  due  to  the  CCC  toll  crush  program 
whereby  the  processor  retained  the  meal  as  part  of  the  toll  fee. 

CCC  Sells  Linseed  Oil; 
^9o0  Crop  Flaxseed 
Support  Unchanged 

CCC  last  year  acquired  about  56  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  (about 
2.8  million  bushels  flaxseed  equivalent)  under  a  toll  crush  program  for  part 
of  the  flaxseed  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  its  1958 
price  support  operation.    CCC  is  currently  offering  linseed  oil  for  sale  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  and  through  late  March  has  sold  23  million  pounds  for 
export . 

Prospects  are  that  linseed  oil  consumption  probably  will  pickup 
seasonally  this  spring.    However,  total  domestic  use  for  the  entire  1959_60 
marketing  year  which  ends  June  30,  i960  will  do  well  to  match  the  ^5^-  million 
pounds  consumed  the  previous  year.    Linseed  oil  prices  probably  will  remain 
relatively  stable  at  about  current  levels  until  i960  crop  seed  and  oil  become 
available  from  the  early  flax  areas  of  California  and  Texas,  where  harvest 
usually  begins  in  May. 

The  i960  crop  of  No.  1  flaxseed  will  be  supported  at  a  national  average 
price  of  $2.38  per  bushel,  the  same  as  the  previous  crop.    As  in  previous 
years,  support  for  i960  crop  flaxseed  will  be  carried  out  in  most  areas  through 
farm  and  warehouse  stored  loans  and  through  purchase  agreements . 

Inedible  Tallow  Output 
to  Set  New  Record; 
Exports  Gaining  Importance 

Output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  calendar  i960  is  forecast  at 
a  record  3,^50  million  pounds,  about  6  percent  more  than  last  year's  peak,  as 
the  prospective  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  outweights  the  effects  of  a  slight 
drop  in  hog  slaughter.    This  would  continue  the  sharp  upward  trend  of  the  past 
2  decades  which  raised  apparent  production  from  about  1,100  million  pounds  in 
1939  to  3,250  million  in  1959-    In  1959,  the  U.  S.  produced  about  half  of  the 
world's  tallow  and  greases  and  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  world 
trade . 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  calendar  i960 
is  forecast  at  1.8  "billion  pounds  or  about  the  same  as  the  past  3  years. 
Domestic  use  has  been  relatively  stable  in  the  postwar  era,  varying  between 
1.6  and  1.8  billion  pounds. 

The  marketing  pattern  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  has  been  radically 
altered  in  recent  years.    The  rise  in  the  use  of  detergents,  combined  with 
greatly  increased  tallow  production,  has  channelled  the  latter  to  an  increasing 
extent  into  export  channels .    Consumption  in  soap  dropped  nearly  every  year 
from  the  postwar  peak  of  1.5  billion  pounds  in  19^-7  to  0.7  billion  pounds  in 
1959  _-  a  53  percent  decrease.    The  sharp  drop  in  use  of  tallow  in  soap  has 
been  offset  by  expanding  use  in  other  products  such  as  animal  feeds  and  fatty 
acids.    Inedible  tallow  and  greases  are  also  used  in  plastics,  nylon,  synthetic 
detergents,  and  synthetic  rubber,  often  in  the  form  of  fatty  acids  derived  from 
fat  splitting.    Nevertheless,  soap  is  still  by  far  the  major  domestic  outlet. 

In  1959>  use  in  soap  accounted  for  kl  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption,  use  in  animal  feeds  25  percent,  use  in  fatty  acids  21  percent,  and 
all  other  uses  about  13  percent.    These  consumption  trends  are  expected  to 
continue  in  i960.    Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  probably  will  continue  to 
slide  off  as  synthetic  detergents  command  more  of  the  market. 

Exports  displaced  soap  as  the  largest  single  outlet  for  inedible  tallow 
and  greases  starting  in  1953*    Exports  comprised  U5  percent  of  total  disap- 
pearance of  these  fats  in  1959  compared  with  23  percent  in  1950  an(i  a  mere 
k-  percent  in  19^-7*    Not  only  are  these  fats  among  the  lowest  priced  in  world 
trade,  but  exportable  supplies  from  other  countries  are  limited  and  world 
demand  is  strong  because  of  the  economic  recovery  in  many  countries. 

U.  S.  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  calendar  1959  totaled 
l,46l  million  pounds,  31  percent  more  than  the  1,115  million  the  previous 
year.    Shipments  to  most  major  destinations  increased  sharply.    Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Japan  are  the  major  U.  S.  tallow  markets. 

Lower  prices  and  availability  of  record  supplies  in  i960  improves  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  tallow  market  and  exports  are  expected  to 
climb  to  a  record  1.6  billion  pounds,  about  10  percent  more  than  in  1959 •  The 
previous  export  peak  of  1.5  billion  pounds  was  achieved  in  1956. 

Prices  of  inedible  tallow  (prime,  tank  cars,  Chicago)  averaged  6.5  cents 
per  pound  in  1959  compared  with  7*5  cents  the  previous  year.    Demand  was  strong 
during  1959  "but  output  was  up  much  more  than  domestic  and  foreign  markets  could 
absorb  and  stocks  increased.    Prices  in  January -February  i960  averaged  5«3 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  7*0  cents  the  same  two  months  in  1959*    The  price 
outlook  for  the  rest  of  i960  indicates  a  relatively  low  level  of  inedible 
tallow  prices  since  the  cattle  slaughter  cycle  is  now  on  the  upswing  and  stocks 
are  large.    The  tallow  industry  likely  will  be  plagued  with  low  prices  for  a 
prolonged  period  and  no  real  relief  is  probable  until  livestock  slaughter  turns 
downward  again. 
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Tung  Oil  Output  Down  But 
Large  Surplus  Continues 

Output  of  tung  oil  from  the  1959  crop  through  February  totaled  26  mil- 
lion pounds,  down  about  h  million  from  the  previous  year.    Production  for  the 
entire  1959-60  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  35  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  the  record  output  of  J+5  million  pounds  in  1958-59 •  Through 
February  producers  had  placed  13  million  pounds  of  tung  oil  under  support. 
Loans  and  purchase  agreements  are  available  through  June  30. 

Carryover  stocks  of  tung  oil  on  November  1,  1959  were  38  million  pounds, 
28  million  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  CCC.     Imports  of  tung  oil  are 
restricted  by  Presidential  proclamation  to  26  million  pounds  during  the  1959-60 
marketing  year  mainly  from  the  Argentine.    The  full  quota  is  expected  to  be 
imported  because  of  heavy  supplies  in  Argentina  and  the  fact  that  imported  oil 
can  move  into  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  just  under  the  domestic  support  price. 

Total  domestic  supplies  of  tung  oil  in  1959-60 — production  from  the 
1959  U.  S.  crop,  stocks,  and  imports — .are  expected  to  be  around  100  million 
pounds,  nearly  the  same  as  last  year  and  again  large  enough    to  satisfy  domestic 
requirements  for  more  than  two  years.    As  long  as  growing  conditions  are 
normal  in  the  U.  S.  and  import  quotas  are  maintained  at  the  26  million  pound 
level  of  recent  years,  supplies  of  tung  oil  in  this  country  will  continue 
well  above  domestic  requirements. 

Domestic  use  of  tung  oil  in  1959-60  is  expected  to  total  around  h-5  mil- 
lion pounds,  about  the  same  as  in  1958-59  and  about  average  for  recent  years. 
If  U.  S.  consumption  should  be  k-5  million  pounds  and  the  import  quotas  are 
filled,  CCC  probably  will  acquire  around  15  million  pounds  of  tung  oil  from 
the  1959  crop. 

Prices  of  domestically  produced  tung  oil  (southern  mills)  during  the 
current  marketing  year  so  far  have  averaged   near    the  support  level  of  21.0 
cents  per  pound.     Imported  tung  oil  prices  have  averaged  a  little  lower  which 
has  encouraged  consumption  of  foreign  oil.     Surplus  supplies  will  keep  domestic 
oil  prices  from  rising  much  above  the  loan  level  during  most  of  the  marketing 
year. 

CCC  continues  to  offer  U.  S.  tung  oil  for  export  sale  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis.     Sales  since  November  1  have  totaled  6  million  pounds  of  its  28 
million  pound  inventory.    These  sales  are  usually  made  at  world  market  prices 
which  are  well  below  the  domestic  support  and  acquisition  price. 

1959  Castorbean  Crop 
Down  30  Percent; 

Acreage  Shifts  to  Irrigated  Areas 

The  1959  castorbean  crop,  based  on  preliminary  trade  estimates,  is 
placed  at  about  28  million  pounds  compared  with  ^1  million  pounds  in  1958. 
The  smaller  output  in  1959  mainly  reflected  a  drop  in  acreage  and  lower  yields 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  on  the  high  plains  of  Texas. 
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Table    7. — Castor  beans: 

Estimated 

acreage, 

yield  and  production,  by 

States, 

1953-59 

State 

Harvested  acreage 

• 

1953 

:  i 

1955 

:'      1956  -: 

1957  : 

1958 

'.  1959* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

California  (irrigated) 

3-7 

2.3 

•7 

.8 

5.5 

13.4 

4.5 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

2.6 

•  7 

2.6 

1.1 

3-0 

1-9 

.7 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 

1.8 

3-7 



— 

1.2 

.2 

•  9 

Texas  1/  (irrigated) 

79-6 

10.0 



•  5 

2.1 

7-4 

9-8 

Oklahoma  2/ 

35-5 

7.4 

1.3 

1-5 

.1 

.2 

Arkansas 

1.3 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

Tennessee 

.2 

•  5 

.1 

Mississippi 

.1 

.2 

.1 

1/ 

Missouri 

1.5 

Delaware 

1/ 

Kansas  (irrigated) 

.1 

•9 

United  States 

12  if. 5 

26.6 

5-1 

4.8 

12.1 

23-3 

16.9 

Production 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

California  (irrigated) 

'  5.3 

2.9 

1.1 

1-7 

12.5 

25.0 

9.2 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

3-5 

•  7 

2.0 

1.2 

h.h 

3.2 

1.4 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 

1.2 

2.7 

1.1 

.2 

1.4 

Texas  1/  (irrigated) 

30.2 

2.4 

•  5 

2.3 

12.6 

15-3 

Oklahoma  2/ 

10.6 

1.4 

.2 

.2 

V 

Arkansas 

.k 

•  3 

V 

Tennessee 

i 

.1 

¥ 

Mississippi 

.1 

4~ 

Missouri 

•  5 

Delaware 

y 

Kansas  (irrigated) 

.1 

lTu 

United  States 

51-3 

10.8 

3.4 

3.8 

20.3 

41.1 

28.6 

Yield  per  acre 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

California  (irrigated) 

1,442 

1,275 

1,614 

1,988 

2,252 

1,861 

2,02k 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

1,354 

912 

750 

1,048 

1,472 

1,647 

1,845 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 

665 

725 

904 

1,247 

1,554 

Texas  1/  (irrigated) 

380 

2U3 

966 

1,123 

1,691 

1,550 

Oklahoma  2/ 

299 

186 

150 

150 

239 

287 

Arkansas 

288 

307 

300 

170 

Tennessee 

200 

252 

191 

Mississippi 

291 

430 

206 

320 

Missouri 

323 

Delaware 

561 

Kansas  (irrigated) 

565 

1,487 

United  States 

:  4l2 

1+08 

665 

778 

1,683 

1,765 

1,692 

1/  1953-54  mostly  dryland. 

2/  Mostly  dryland  but  does  include  some  irrigated  areas. 
3/  Less  than  50  acres. 

%J  Less  than  50,000  pounds.       *Preliminary . 


Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Estimates  for  1953-54  based  on  data  collected  by  CCC  during  the  U-year  domestic  castor  bean  produc- 
tion and  procurement  program.    Estimates  for  1955-59  were  provided  by  the  Baker  Castor  Oil  Company. 
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The  domestic  castorbean  crop  was  produced  on  an  estimated  17,000  acres 
in  1959,  all  grown  under  irrigation,  compared  with  23,000  acres  in  1958*  Un- 
favorable prices  at  planting  time  were  responsible  for  the  drop  in  acreage  in 
California,  which  in  1958  produced  almost  two-thirds  of  the  1953  crop.  Over 
half  of  the  1959  crop  was  grown  in  Texas  where  a  sharp  drop  in  the  support 
price  for  grain  sorghums  induced  farmers  to  plant  more  castorbeans  (table  7)« 

Castorbean  acreage  has  varied  widely  from  year  to  year,  partly  because 
of  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices.    Research  has  made  possible  large  scale 
production  of  castorbeans  in  the  U.  S.  by  mechanical  methods.  Improved 
varieties  of  castorseed  have  been  developed  along  with  more  efficient  machines 
for  harvesting  and  hulling.    Because  of  better  varieties  and  the  shift  to  areas 
of  better  production,  the  average  yield  per  acre  increased  from  252  pounds  in 
1952  to  1,700  in  1959. 

If  all  of  the  1959  castorbean  crop  is  crushed,  it  should  yield  about 
13  million  pounds  of  castor  oil.    Domestic  disappearance  of  castor  oil  during 
195^-59  averaged  130  million  pounds  per  year,  practically  all  from  imported 
beans  (table  8).     If  this  disappearance  rate  continues  in  i960  about  115  mil- 
lion pounds  of  castorbeans  or  castor  oil  will  need  to  be  imported. 

Castor  oil  and  its  derivatives  are  used  by  industry  in  a  wide  range  of 
products.    The  largest  single  outlet  is  in  the  protective-coating  industries 
where  dehydrated  castor  oil  is  used  as  a  quick-drying  base  for  paints,  lac- 
quers, and  varnishes.     It  is  also  used  in  plastics  and  plasticizers,  lubricants, 
surfactants,  hydraulic  fluids,  pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics  and  other  miscel- 
laneous uses  (table  9)« 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  importer  and  consumer  of  castor- 
beans and/or  oil,  taking  about  35  "to  4  5  percent  of  the  total  world  trade  in 
these  commodities.    The  major  portion  of  the  beans  comes  from  Brazil  and  most 
of  the  oil  from  Brazil  and  India.    The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  toward 
importing  a  declining  volume  of  castorbeans  for  domestic  crushing  and  simul- 
taneously stepping  up  the  imports  of  castor  oil.    U.  S.  imports  of  castorbeans 
have  declined  sharply  from  151,000  short  tons  in  19^8  to  a  mere  10,000  tons 
in  1959*    During  the  same  period  imports  of  castor  oil  (bean  equivalent)  fluc- 
tuated widely  but  increased  from  3,000  short  tons  to  126,000  in  1959.  These 
trends  reflect  the  policy  of  Brazil  and  India  to  crush  beans  and  export  the  oil. 

World  Castorbean  Output 
Down  Slightly  in  1959; 
■Some  Increase  Expected  this  Year 

World  production  of  castorbeans  in  1959  is  estimated  at  about  524,000 
short  tons,  2  percent  less  than  in  1958  but  slightly  larger  than  the  1950-54 
average.    The  outlook  for  i960  appears  more  favorable  with  indications  of 
possible  increases  in  India  and  Brazil,  the  major  producing  countries,  and 
some  expansion  in  the  smaller  producing  countries. 
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Table    8. — Castor  oil:     Supply,  disposition  and  price,  19^7-59 


Supply 

Disposition  : 

Price 

'Estimated  produc- 

[Apparent.' 

No.  1,  , 

:      tion  from 

,  Stocks 

Dehy- 

Year 

Dome  stic . 

Imported 

:  Imports 

:  Total 

Exports  domestic. 

tanks, 

drated, 

Jan.  1 

.  disap—  . 

f .  0 .  b . 

tanksj 

material . 

material 

.pearance , 

N.J.  mills! 

N.  Y. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ib. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

19^7 

117 

7 

19 

1*3 

116 

29.1 

33.8 

19^4-8 

136 

2 

2k 

162 

2 

128 

22.7 

25.8 

19^9 

128 

11 

32 

171 

3 

1/130 

18.1 

21.6 

1950 

128 

kl 

38 

213 

2 

1/181 

20.  k 

2k. 0 

1951 

5 

7^ 

89 

30 

198 

1 

i/nk 

33.6 

38.7 

1952 

8 

66 

112 

23 

209 

1 

1/182 

28.9 

3^.0 

1953 

J-U 

50 

127 

26 

219 

1 

1/169 

22.6 

27.7 

195^ 

7 

55 

57 

50 

169 

1 

138 

17.2 

21.8 

1955 

1 

h9 

95 

28 

173 

1 

13* 

15.9 

20.5 

1956 

3 

23 

89 

39 

l& 

3 

121 

19.2 

23.8 

1957 

9 

16 

121 

28 

17^ 

3 

138 

23.1 

28.2 

1958 

18 

8 

8k 

33 

1*3 

2 

116 

21.0 

27.3 

1959  2/ 

13 

9 

116 

3/29 

167 

2 

129 

20.0 

25.1 

I960 

35 

1/  Includes  Government  stockpiling.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Beginning  with  1959  stocks  not 
directly  comparable  with  earlier  years  because  of  the  inclusion  of  hydrogenated  oils. 


Table     9  Castor  oil:     Utilization,  19^7-59 


Year 

Soap 

:  Paint  : linoleum:  Resins 
:    and    :     and      :  and 
: varni  sh : oi lc loth : plastic  s 

:  Other 
: drying 
:  oils 

Lubricants [ 
and 
similar  . 
oils  \ 

Fatty 
acids 

|  Other 

;  y 

:  Foots 
:  and 
:  loss 

Total 

;  i/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

19^7  : 

1 

35 

k 

6 

70 

116 

19^8 

1 

U8 

k 

1 

68 

6 

128 

19^9 

1 

39 

3 

3 

7 

65 

130 

1950 

1 

^7 

6 

5 

3 

75 

7 

181 

1951 

3/ 

26 

3/ 

9 

0 

90 

3 

I'jk 

1952 

1 

17 

1 

19 

3 

90 

182 

1953 

1 

22 

1 

16 

8 

80 

169 

195^ 

1/ 

17 

3/ 

16 

bo! 

99 

138 

1955 

27 

27 

9 

70 

13k 

1956 

27 

37 

10 

k8 

121 

1957 

27 

^3 

10 

58 

138 

1958 

3/ 

23 

33 

9 

52 

116 

1959 

1 

19 

^5 

5/3 

5A 

57 

129 

l/  Includes  unreported  disappearance 

2/  Apparent  disappearance.    During  19^9-53  includes  Government  stockpiling. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
kj  Preliminary. 

5/  Prior  to  1959  included  in  "other"  category. 
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The  estimated  9,000  ton  decline  in  1959  from  the  previous  year  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  decline  in  Brazil  which,  combined  with  the  sharp  drop 
in  the  U.  S.,  was  considerably  greater  than  the  increase  in  India.     India  and 
Brazil  have  accounted  for  from  55  to  65  percent  of  the  world's  castorbean  out- 
put in  recent  years. 


The  issue  dates  for  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  are 
January,  March,  May,  August,  September,  and  November 
(Outlook  number).    The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
release  June  1. 
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FOOD  FAT  CONSUMPTION  TRENDS 

by 

George  W.  Kromer 

Major  shifts  in  the  use  of  food  fats  and  oils  have  occurred  over  the 
past  ^-0  years,  even  though  consumption  has  "been  relatively  stable  at  around 
^5  pounds  (fat  content)  per  person.    Total  consumption,  however,  increased 
from  about  5  billion  pounds  in  the  I920's  to  about  8  billion  pounds  in  1959 > 
reflecting  the  growth  in  population. 

Substitution  has  been  continually  talcing  place,  both  among  the  three 
major  food  fat  product  groups — table  spreads  (butter  and  margarine),  cooking 
fats  (lard  and  shortening)  and  cooking  and  salad  oils — as  well  as  among 
products  within  each  group.     Important  shifts  also  have  taken  place  in  the 
fats  and  oils  used  in  the  end  product.    There  are  indications  that  the  use  of 
invisible  fats  (such  as  non-separated  fats  consumed  as  part  of  prepared  food) 
has  increased  while  the  consumption  of  separated  fats  has  declined  slightly. 

Reduced  consumption  of  table  spreads  has  been  about  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  "other"  edible  oils  (mainly  cooking  and  salad  oils).    Total  consump- 
tion of  the  cooking  fats  has  shown  no  consistent  upward  or  downward  trend. 

Consumption  Of  Table  Spreads  Remains  Below  Prewar  Level 

During  the  20  years  before  World  War  II,  the  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  the  two  major  table  spreads  averaged  about  20  pounds  (actual  weight) 
(table  10).    Wartime  shortages  contributed  to  reduce  combined  consumption  of 
butter  and  margarine  to  a  record  low  of  ih.h  pounds  per  person  in  19^6. 
Recovery  thereafter  was  slow.     In  the  immediate  postwar  years  19^7-^9  con- 
sumption of  the  two  spreads  was  only  16.2  pounds  per  person,  almost  20  per- 
cent below  1935-59 •     Since  19^7-^9 >  consumption  has  increased  about  1  pound, 
but  in  1959  was  still  15  percent  below  1935-39* 

Several  factors  help  to  account  for  this  reduction  from  prewar.  Other 
spreads,  such  as  mayonnaise  and  cheese  spreads,  have  increased  in  popularity, 
and  per  capita  use  of  bread  and  potatoes  has  declined.    Moreover,  many 
consumers  are  intentionally  limiting  their  use  of  all  "visible  fats." 

A  substantial  shift  in  the  consumption  rates  for  butter  and  margarine 
has  occurred.    During  the  20  years  before  World  War  II  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  butter  and  margarine  was  comparatively  stable,  averaging  about  17 »7 
pounds  and  2.3  pounds. 

During  the  war,  butter  use  dropped  from  17*0  pounds  per  person  in  19^-0 
to  10.5  pounds  in  19^-6,  while  use  of  margarine  increased  from  2.h  pounds  to 
3.9  pounds.    Butter  use  increased  to  a  postwar  peak  of  11.2  pounds  in  19^7> 
but  has  trended  downward  since,  dropping  to  a  record  low  of  8.0  pounds  in 
1959*    Margarine  consumption  has  been  on  the  uptrend  since  the  war  ended, 
reaching  a  record  9*2  pounds  in  1959* 
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Table  10. — Food  fats:    Civilian  use  per  person,  by  type  of  product,  1921-59 


:      Table  spreads 

Edible  oils  (mainly  cooking  and  salad  oils) 

Total  all 

:      (actual  weight) 

Cooking  lats 

Used 

Oil  used 

in 

food  products 

Year 

:Total 

Butter 

Marg- 
arine 

Total 

Lard 
1/ 

Short- 
ening 

Total 

as 
cook- 
ing 
and 
salad 
oils 

2/ 

Mayon- 
naise 
and 
. salad 
.dress- 
ing 

Potato 
chips 

3/ 

Frozen 
f rench 
fries 

3/ 

Mel- 
lor- 
ine 

3/ 

Actual 
■weight 

Fat 
content 

Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb .        Lb .        Lb . 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


18.3 
18.8 
19.8 
19.8 
20.1 
20.3 
20.6 
20.2 
20.5 

20.2 
20.2 
20.1 
20.1 
20.7 
20.6 
19-9 
19.9 
19.6 
19-7 

19.it 
18.9 
18.7 
15.7 
15.8 
15.0 
14.4 
16.2 
16.1 
16.3 

16.8 
16.2 
16.5 
16.6 

17.4 
17.2 
17.0 
17.0 
17.4 
17.2 


16. 3 
17.1 
17.8 
17-8 
18.1 
18.3 
18.3 

rr.e 
17.6 

17.6 
18.3 
18.5 
18.2 
18.6 
17.6 

16.8 
16.8 
16.6 
17.  4 

17.O 
16.1 
15.9 
11.8 
11-9 
10.9 
10.5 
11.2 
10.0 
10.5 

10.7 
9-6 
8.6 
8.5 
8.9 
9-0 
8.8 
8.4 
8.4 
8.0 


2.0 
1-7 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.9 


3.1 
3-0 
2.3 

2.4 
2.8 
2.8 
3-9 
3-9 
4.1 

3-9 
5-0 
6.1 
5-8 

6.1 
6.6 
7.9 
8.1 

8.5 
8.2 
8.2 
8.6 
9.0 
9-2 


17.8 
20.0 

20.9 

21.2 
22.0 
21.7 
22.4 
22.5 
22.6 

22.5 
23.0 
21.9 
21.5 
22.5 
21.7 
23.6 
22.8 
22.6 
23.4 

23.4 
24.2 
22.2 
22.6 
21.2 
20.8 
22.0 
22.0 
22.4 
21.5 

23.6 
21.3 
22.0 
21.6 
22.0 
21.6 
20.7 

19.9 
21.0 
21.6 


10.8 
13-3 
14.3 
14.2 
12.3 
12.2 
12.7 
13-2 
12.7 

12.7 
13.6 
14.4 
14.0 
13.0 
9.6 
11.3 
10.5 
11.1 
12.7 

14.4 
13.8 
12.8 
13-0 
12.3 
11.7 
11.8 
12.6 
12.7 
11.8 

12.6 
12.3 
11.8 
11.4 
10.2 
10.1 
9-8 
9.5 
9-7 
9.0 


7-0 
6.7 
6.6 
7-0 
9-7 
9-5 
9-7 
9.3 
9-9 


9-4 
7-5 
7-5 
9-5 
12.1 
12.3 
12.3 
11.5 
10.7 

9.0 
10.4 
9.4 
9.6 
8.9 
9-1 
10.2 
9.4 
9-7 
9-7 

11.0 
9.0 
10.2 
10.2 
11.8 
11.5 
10.9 
10.4 
11.3 
12.6 


3-5 
4.4 

3-9 
4.3 
4.8 
5-6 
4.9 
5.0 
5.6 

6.2 

5.1 
4.8 
5.3 
5-4 
5-9 
6.0 
6.6 
6.9 
7-2 

7.4 
8.2 
7.6 
6.7 
6.9 
6.2 
6.4 
6.9 
7.1 
7-9 


7-7 
8.7 


9-1 
9-5 
10.5 
10-9 
10.7 
10.9 
10.8 


5-9 
6.5 
5.8 
4.9 
4.8 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.4 


1.*     V  5/ 


1.5 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
2.1 

1.8 

1-9 
2.4 
2.6 
2.6 

2.6 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.9 
3-0 
3.2 
3.3 
3/3.3 


1/ 

% 

5/ 

5/ 
"•9 

1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1-3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


I 
I 

S 

5/ 
.01 

.02 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.11 

•  13 

•  09 

•  -13 
.16 


11 

Hi 

5/ 
1/ 
5/ 
5/ 

I 

5/ 

5/ 

.03 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

•  09 


Lb. 


39. 
43. 


44.7 

45.5 
46.8 

47. 
47. 
47, 


48.7 

48.8 
48.3 
46.8 
46.9 
48.5 
48.1 
49.5 
49.3 
49.1 
50.3 

50.2 
51.2 
48.5 
45.O 
43.9 
42.0 
42.8 
45.1 
45.7 
45.7 

49.1 
45.2 
47.3 
47.2 
48.8 
49.2 
48.6 
47.7 
^9-3 
49.5 


Lb. 


36.0 
39-5 
40.9 
41.6 
43.0 
43.8 
44.0 
44.0 
44.9 

45.O 
44.4 
42.9 
43.O 
44.5 
44.1 
45.7 
45.5 
45.3 
46.4 

46.4 
47.6 
44.9 
42.0 
40.9 

39-1 
40.0 
42.0 
42.6 
42.6 

45.9 
42.1 
44.1 
44.1 
45.5 
45.9 
45.3 
44.4 
45.9 
46.1 


1/  Excluding  use  in  margarine,  shortening,  and  nonfood  products. 

2/  During  1939-1948  represents  estimate  of  oil  usage  other  than  oil  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings. 
Beginning  1949  includes  small  quantities  used  for  miscellaneous  commercial  purposes. 
3y  Estimated. 

4/  Includes  only  the  fat  content  of  butter  and  margarine. 
5/  Not  available. 
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Favorable  Price  Ratio  And  Removal  Of  Restrictive  Legislation 


Boost  Demand  For  Margarine  In  Past  Decade 


Butter  prices  to  consumers  have  "been  at  least  double  those  for  margar- 
ine in  most  years  since  the  mid-1930's.    In  1959  the  price  ratio  was  2.7,  and 
margarine  prices  were  at  the  lowest  level  in  the  postwar  era.  Wholesale 
prices  of  "butter  have  been  close  to  Government  purchase  prices  a  large  part 
of  the  time  since  the  postwar  dairy  price  support  program  was  begun  in  19^-9* 

World  War  II,  which  brought  about  much  of  the  reduction  in  combined  use 
of  butter  and  margarine,  also  gave  impetus  to  much  of  the  later  growth  in 
margarine  consumption — and  to  removal  of  legal  restriction  that  previously 
limited  its  use. 

Certain  restrictive  Federal  measures  on  the  sale  and  price  of  margarine 
were  lifted  in  1950.    Federal  excise  taxes  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored 
margarine  and  l/h  cent  per  pound  on  the  uncolored  product  were  repealed, 
effective  July  1,  1950.    The  Act  removing  the  excise  tax  also  repealed  the 
annual  retailer's,  wholesaler's,  and  manufacturer's  tax  imposed  on  the 
margarine  industry. 

Acceptance  of  margarine  has  increased  during  the  last  several  years 
because  of  its  standardization  and  general  quality  improvement.  Margarine 
manufacturers  have  conducted  a  vigorous  merchandising  and  promotional 
campaign  since  the  war. 

Margarine  Industry  Growth  Associated  With  Sharp  Expansion 
In  Output  Of  Edible  Vegetable  Oils 

Increased  production  and  consumption  of  margarine  were  made  possible 
by  the  sharp  growth  in  domestic  output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during  the 
last  20  years.    Margarine's  fat  content  averages  about  8l  percent.  Expand- 
ing supply  has  meant  lower  prices  in  recent  years  for  the  fats  and  oils 
ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine.    Margarine  prices  have 
declined  while  butter  prices  have  been  at  support  levels  or  above.  The 
butter-margarine  price  ratio  has  widened. 

Margarine  output  in  1959  se"t  a  new  record  of  l,6ll  million  pounds, 
773  million  above  the  19^7-^9  average  and  far  above  the  1935-39  average  of 
372  million  pounds  (table  ll).    A  record  1,293  million  pounds  of  fats  and 
oils  were  used  in  margarine  in  1959  compared  with  the  19^7~^9  average  of 
68l  million  pounds  and  only  303  million  pounds  in  1935-39  (table  12). 

By  far  the  largest  source  of  fats  and  oils  for  expanded  margarine  out- 
put has  been  soybeans.     Soybean  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
reached  a  new  peak  of  1,09^-  million  pounds  in  1959  >  an<3-  constituted  85  per- 
cent of  all  fats  and  oils  used  in  making  the  product.    Only  small  quantities 
of  soybean  oil  were  used  in  margarine  before  the  war. 

Cotton  oil  was  the  major  constituent  in  margarine  just  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  its  consumption  decreased  in  the  years  following .  The 
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Table  11. — Margarine  (actual  weight):     Supply  and  disposition,  1921-59 


Year 

Zuprly 

Di  sposition 

Production 

:  Stocks, 
:  Jan.  1 

:  Total 

\  Exports 
\  and 
. shipment  s 

:       Domestic  disappearance 

:  Colored 

:Uncolored: 
j 

Total 

:     Civilian  1/ 

:Militar*  Total    :  Per, 
:                           :  capita 

:  Mil.  It. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

1921 

:  8 

207 

215 



215 

1 

215 

2.0 

1922 

:  6 

178 

I85 



185 

1 

  184 

1-7 

1923 

!  10 

217 

228 

on  Q 

r\ 
d 

  226 

2.0 

192  k 

:  12 

220 

232 



232 

2 

—  230 

2.0 

1925 

:  12 

222 

234 



234 

2 

232 

2.0 

1926 

:  14 

229 

243 

- 

243 

2 

240 

2.0 

1927 

:  15 

262 

277 



277 

2 

276 

2.3 

1928 

:  16 

301 

317 



317 

2 

  31^ 

2.8 

1929 

18 

338 

356 



356 

2 

  353 

2.9 

1930 

:  13 

312 

326 

326 

2 

  323 

2.6 

1931 

:  6 

224 

230 



230 

2 

—  230 

1.9 

1932 

3 

200 

203 



203 

1 

  202 

1.6 

1933 

3 

243 

245 

245 

1 

  243 

1-9 

1934 

3 

262 

264 

264 

1 

  263 

2.1 

1935  : 

3 

379 

382 

382 

1 

  380 

3.0 

1936  : 

3 

391 

393 

393 

1 

  391 

3.1 

1937 

2 

396 

397 

397 

397 

3.1 

1938  : 

2 

384 

385 

385 

—  385 

3.0 

1939 

1 

299 

301 

301 

2/ 

301 

2.3 

2 
5 
65 
116 
108 
99 
58 
59 
96 
177 

500 
829 
1,156 
1,228 

y 


318 

363 

361 
498 
481 
515 
51* 
687 
812 
685 

^37 
212 
130 

64 

V 


320 
368 
426 
614 
588 
614 

573 
746 
908 
862 

937 
l,o4i 
1,286 
1,292 
1,364 
1,33^ 
1,370 
1,W3 
1,573 
1,611 


13 
14 

19 
25 

22 

27 
24 
28 
26 
38 

3h 


320 
368 
426 
614 
588 
614 

573 
746 
908 
862 

950 
1,055 
1,305 
1,317 
1,386 
1,361 
1,39^ 
1,^90 
1,599 
1,649 


1 

5 
32 
2/109 
93 
2/83 
52 
3/31 
3/16 
3/7 

3/7 
3/6 
3/7 
3/9 


9 

10 

9 
10 


2 
1 
14 

5 
6 
5 
4 

11 

3h 
5^ 
30 
5 
6 
4 
8 
3 
2 


318 
364 
364 
501 
497 
525 
533 
713 
887 
851 

918 
996 
1,219 
1,256 
1,3^6 
1,323 
1,35^ 
1,446 
1, 549 
1,605 


2.4 
2.8 
2.8 
3.9 
3.9 
4.1 

3.9 
5-0 
6.1 
5.8 

6.1 
6.6 

7.9 
8.1 

8.5 
8.2 
8.2 
8.6 
9.0 
9.2 


1/  Prior  to  1950  based  upon  data  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.    2/  Includes  American  Red 
Cross  procurement  for  prisoner-of-war  packages.    3/  Includes  estimated  quantities  exported  in 
food  packages  through  CARE  and  other  nongovernmental  relief  agencies;  does  not  include  quan- 
tities mailed  abroad  by  individuals.    4/  Breakdown  between  colored  and  uncolored  not  available 
beginning  with  195^.     5/  Preliminary. 


Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  13. — Butter  (actual  weight):    Supply  and  disposition,  1921-59 


Year 

.Cream- 

:  ery 

Farm 

Total  : 

lb. 

:\  . 

Lb  • 

Product 3 


Cold  .' 

storage . 

.Imports 

stocks, . 

Jan.  1  . 

y  \ 

• 

Mil* 

lb. 

lb. 

18 

7 

48 

21 

27 

19 

30 

7 

/■  r 
OC 

7 

1 

8 

34 

it. 

46 

j 

82 

2 

63 

1 

27 

1 

22 

1 

111 

p"3 

^-  J 

47 

10 

40 

11 

6l 

2 

1*3 

1 

4 

41 

20 

114 

3 

?5 

2 

158 

4 

28 

7 

41 

4 

23 

3/ 

22 

3/ 

32 

3/ 

133 

37 

105 

f 

27 

I 

73 

1 

282 

1 

379 

1 

163 

1 

25 

1 

87 

1 

69 

: Exports 
:'  and 
:  ship- 
Total  :  ments 
supply: to  U.S. 
:Terri- 
:tories 
:  i7 


:  Use 
:  in 
: marg- 
:arine 


Pi  sposition  

Domestic  .: :  ,  •.;      -.  .. 


Total 


Direct  use  as  butter 


Mili- 
tary 
pro- 
cure- 
ment 


Civil- 
ian 


Civilian 
per 
capita 


1,138 
1,226 
1,327 
1,^23 
1,463 
1,512 
1,581 
1, 5^3 
1,642 

1,626 
1,694 
1,725 
1,795 
1,728 
1,672 
1,666 
1,662 
1,798 
1,782 

1,837 
1,872 
1,764 
1,674 
1,^9 
1,364 

1,171 
1,329 
1,210 
1,412 

1,386 
1,203 
1,188 
1,412 
1,449 
1,383 
1,413 
1,414 
1,389 
1,329 


610 
644 

666 
643 
619 
620 
607 
577 
542 

523 
544 
581 
580 
559 
539 
502 
472 
454 
429 

403 
395 
366 
342 
330 
336 
331 
311 
293 
276 

262 
240 
214 
195 
179 
166 
149 
137 
121 
110 


1,748 

1,870 
1,993 

2,066 
2,082 
2,132 
2,188 
2,120 
2,184 

2,149 
2,239 
2,307 
2,375 
2,286 
2,211 
2,168 
2,135 
2,252 
2,210 

2,240 
2,268 
2,130 
2,015 
1,818 
1,699 
1,  502 
1,640 
1,504 
1,688 

1,648 
1,^3 
1,402 
1,607 
1,628 
1,5^9 
1, 562 
1,551 
1,510 
1,^39 


Mil. 
lc. 

1,825 
1,925 
2,04l 

2,115 

2,155 
2,192 
2,230 
2,170 
2,231 

2,234 
2,304 
2,335 
2,398 
2,398 
2,281 
2,218 
2,207 
2,297 
2,340 

2,296 
2,313 
2,264 
2,043 
1,978 
1,731 
1,550 
1,667 
1,526 
1,720 

1,781 
1,5^8 
1,429 
1,680 
1,911 
1,929 
1,726 
1,577 
1, 598 
1,509 


Mil. 
lb. 

12 

15 
10 
12 


Mil. 
lb. 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


9  — 

11  — 

13  — 

24 

94  _- 

97 

55  — 

16  — 

17  — 


28 
24 
2 
26 
57 
229 
182 
13 
38 
28 


Mil. 
_■■  ■ 

1,764 
1,882 
1,999 
2,035 
2,092 
2,148 
2,175 
2,115 
2,138 

2,162 
2,270 
2,306 
2,281 
2,3^5 
2,234 
2,151 
2,158 
2,160 
2,276 

2,244 
2,185 
2,217 
1,791 
1,853 
1,635 
1,  510 
1,628 
1,486 
1,581 

1,648 
1,497 
1,35^ 
1,372 
1,^75 
1,536 
1,519 
l,V77 
1,490 
1,^50 


Mil. 
lb. 


70 
124 
266 
321 
222 

5^ 
28 
36 
32 

3^ 
52 
38 
&3 
65 
77 
70 
55 
50 
52 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,764 
1,882 
1,999 
2,035 
2,092 
2,148 
2,175 
2,115 
2,138 

2,162 
2,270 
2,306 
2,281 
2,3^5 
2,234 
2,151 
2,158 
2,160 
2,276 

2,244 
2,116 
2,092 
1,525 
1, 532 
1,413 
1,^56 
1,600 
1,450 
1,5^9 

1,614 
1,^5 
1,316 
1,329 
1,410 

1,^59 
1,^9 
1,422 
1,440 
1,398 


■ 

16.3 
17.1 
17.8 
17.8 
18.1 
18.3 
18.3 
17.6 
17.6 

17.6 
18.3 
18.5 
18.2 
18.6 
17.6 

16.8 
16.8 
16.6 
17.4 

17.0 
16.1 
15.9 
11.8 
11.9 
10.9 
10.5 
11.2 
10.0 
10.5 


10.7 
9-6 
8.6 
8.5 
8.9 
9-0 
8.8 
8.4 
8.4 
8.0 


31 


1/  Includes  stocks  held  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    2/  Excludes  shipments  to  Alaska  and 
Ha-v.-aii  beginning  with  April  1948;  includes  butter  equivalent  of  butter  spread  and  butter  oil,  and 
exports  and  shipments  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  nongovernmental  relief  agencies  not 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    4/  Preliminary. 


Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers 
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12k  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  used  in  margarine  during  1959  was  the 
least  since  19^0,  and  was  less  than  10  percent  of  total  fats  and  oils  consumed. 
Small  quantities  of  lard,  vegetable  stearine,  beef  fats,  coconut  oil,  peanut 
oil,  corn  oil,  and  other  vegetable  oils  also  are  used  in  margarine.  They 
have  increased  little  as  margarine  output  has  grown. 

Annual  production  of  "butter  declined  only  slightly  during  1955-58 
averaging  approximately  1.5  billion  pounds.    This  was  30    percent  below  the 
1935-39  average.    Butter  output  in  1959;  however,  dropped  to  1,^39  million 
pounds,  the  lowest  since  1952.    Both  creamery  and.  farm  butter  continued  their 
long  run  downtrend.    Farm  butter  production  has    declined  each  year  since 
World  War  II,  dropping  from  336  million  pounds  in  19^+5  to  a  mere  110  million 
pounds  in  1959°    No  evidence  of  an  uptrend  in  total  production  of  butter  has 
appeared  since  1953*    However,  the  downtrend  may  be  arrested  in  i960  as  output 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  1959* 

Butter  production  has  averaged  somewhat  larger  than  distribution  through 
commercial  channels  in  recent  years,  mainly  because  it  is  one  of  the  products 
purchased  under  the  dairy  support  program.    Retail  prices  accordingly  were 
determined  primarily  by  support  prices.    An  increasing  proportion  of  the  milk 
produced  on  U.  S.  farms  has  gone  into  fluid  use  and  the  percentage  used  for 
butter  has  decreased. 

(For  a  more  comprehensive  review  of  trends  and  their  meaning  for  the 
future,  see  article  entitled  "Butter  and  Margarine  Consumption  Trends"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1959  issue  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation,  FOS-I96.) 

Cooking  Fat  Consumption  Fairly  Stable 

During  the  past  k  decades,  the  total  consumption  of  cooking  fats,  con- 
sisting of  the  direct  use  of  lard  plus  the  consumption  of  shortening,  has 
been  fairly  stable,  averaging  about  22  pounds  per  person  (table  10). 

Increasing  amounts  of  lard  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  shortening 
in  recent  years.    Consequently  comparison  of  direct  use  of  lard  with  use  of 
shortening  is  somewhat  misleading.    For  example,  in  1959  lard  represented  22 
percent  of  all  fats  and  oils  consumed  in  shortening  compared  with  about  8  per- 
cent in  19^7-^9 •     If  indirect  use  of  lard  is  added  to  the  direct  use  in  the 
home,  bakeries  and  commercial  and  other  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  lard 
is  still  the  major  cooking  fat  in  the  U.  S.     Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a 
significant  substitution  of  shortening  for  lard  as  such. 

Direct  use  of  lard  generally  trended  downward  from  about  lk.0  pounds  per 
person  in  the  early  1920' s  to  about  12.7  pounds  in  1930  while  shortening  con- 
sumption rose  from  about  7*0  pounds  to  9«8  pounds.    During  the  depression  years, 
direct  use  of  lard  bounced  back  to  a  peak  of  ik.k  in  1932  as  shortening  dropped 
to  7.5  pounds.    Lard  use  again  generally  declined  in  the  years  following  the 
depression  until  19^-0  when  it  rebounded  to  ik.k  pounds  per  person.  Shorten- 
ing consumption  showed  opposite  changes  during  these  years.     Direct  use  of 
lard  reached  the  postwar  peak  of  12.7  pounds  in  19k8,  then  fell  to  a  record 
low  of  9*0  pounds  in  1959*     Shortening  consumption  per  person  once  again 
showed  the  opposite  trend,  rising  from  9.7  pounds  in  19^8  to  a  record  high  of 
12.6  pounds  in  1959. 
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supply 


Froduc- 
5"  tion 


Imports 


Stocks, 
Jan.  1 


Total 
supply 


Disposition 


Exports 
and 


Domestic  disappearance 


Military  ex- 


Civilian 


shipments  Eluding  relief j    Total  ;  Per  capita 


Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  Ib.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 


811 
784 

751 
830 
1,153 
l,lkl 
1,179 
1,1*0 
1,220 

1,211 
1,172 

945 
953 
1,20U 

1,547 
1,587 
1,595 
1,514 
l,4o4 

1,190 
1,409 
1,300 
1,438 
1,363 
l,44l 
1,450 
1,374 
l,44l 
1,487 

1,710 
1,403 
1,611 
1,675 
1,961 
1,975 
1,842 
1,808 
2,006 
4/2,250 


H 

2/ 
% 

K 
% 

6 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

% 

% 

2/ 

H 
2/ 


16 
11 
20 
23 
23 
27 
30 

32 
27 
25 

26 
27 
28 
4o 

45 

he 
56 

57 
54 
53 
he 

67 
53 
hh 
hi 
53 
67 


104 

101 
94 
94 
120 
143 
122 
120 
4/132 

111 


811 
784 
766 
841 

1,172 
1,164 
1,202 
1,170 
1,250 

1,243 
1,198 
970 
979 
1,232 
1,582 

1,633 
1,642 
1,562 
1,460 

1,247 
1,465 
1,354 
1,483 
1,431 
1,494 
1,494 
1,416 
1,494 
1,554 

1,792 
1, 507 
1,713 
1,768 
2,055 
2,095 
1,985 
1,930 
2,126 
2,382 


55 
49 
22 
26 
29 
24 
19 
15 
14 

14 
11 

8 
8 
7 
9 
8 

7 
7 
8 

9 
12 

15 
81 
19 

52 
26 
29 
8 
26 

13 
13 
10 
16 

17 

42 
12 
17 
33 
36 


32 

57 
102 
212 
223 

18 

-5 

8 
12 

20 
28 

47 
62 

45 
47 
54 

37 
30 
32 


Mil,  lb. 

756 
735 
734 
801 
1,120 
1,117 
1,156 
1,125 
1,204 

1,202 
1,163 
936 
944 
1,197 
1,533 
1,580 
1, 589 
1,499 
1,396 

1,185 
1,367 
1,237 
1,234 
1,147 
1,175 
1,409 
1,338 
1,410 
1,435 

1,656 
1,365 
1, 562 
1,597 
1,870 
1,863 
1,797 
1,756 
1,935 
2,197 


Lb. 

7.0 

6.7 
6.6 
7.0 
9.7 
9.5 
9-7 
9-3 
9-9 

9.8 
9.4 
7-5 
7.5 
9.5 
12.1 
12.3 
12.3 
11.5 
10.7 

9.0 
10.4 
9-4 
9-6 
8.9 
9.1 
10.2 
9-4 
9-7 
9-7 

11.0 
9.0 
10.2 
10.2 
11.8 
11.5 
10.9 
10.4 

11.3 
12.6 


1/  Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.  Various  adjustments  have  been  made 
in~exports,  military  and  civilian  use  in  1941-49  primarily  because  of  government  programs. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.   3_/Preliminary.    hj  Beginning  with  1959  production  and  stocks  not 
directly  comparable  with  earlier  years  because  of  a  broader  Census  definition  for  baking  and 
frying  fats  (shortening). 
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Consumption  of  lard  as  lard  is  generally  highest  among  low  income 
groups.    Shortening  tends  to  be  substituted  for  lard  as  the  income  level 
rises.    Consumption  data  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  sharp-  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  urban  families  using  lard  and  a  sharp  rise  in  families  using 
shortening.    Use  of  lard  in  rural  areas  continues  to  be  substantially  heavier 
than  in  urban  sectors. 

The  population  shift  from  agricultural  to  urban  areas  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  declining  consumption  of  lard  as  such.    The  farm-bred  homemaker 
who  moves  to  the  city  no  longer  renders  lard  for  her  own  use.    Eventually  she 
becomes  accustomed  to  using  other  cooking  fats  such  as  shortening  or  cooking 
oils. 

Other  important  factors  affecting  the  competitive  nature  of  the  cooking 
fats  industry  include  shifts  in  price  relationships  between  lard  and  other 
fats  and  oils,  changes  in  manufacturing  techniques  and  consumer  tastes  and 
preferences,  improvement  in  product  quality  and  cooking  recipes.    Most  of  the 
past  growth  in  shortening  consumption  can  be  traced  to  its  substitution  for 
lard  in  cooking  uses.    However,  in  the  past  decade  there  apparently  has  been 
some  slight  replacement  of  "solid"  shortenings  by  "liquid"  oils,  whether  used 
as  a  cooking  and  salad  oil,  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mayonnaise,  salad 
dressings,  and  related  products.    This  development  probably  is  partly  associated 
with  the  trend  to  lighter  diets. 

Increased  production  and  consumption  of  shortening  were  made  possible 
by  the  sharp  growth  in  domestic  output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during  the 
past  20  years  as  was  the  case  of  margarine. 

Shortening  production  in  1959  set  a  new  record  of  2,250  million  pounds. 
This  was  250  million  pounds  above  1958  and  compared  with  the  19^7 -h9  average 
of  1,U3U  million  pounds  and  1935-39  average  of  1,529  million  pounds  (table  15). 

Of  the  total  fats  and  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shortening  in 
1959,  soybean  oil  comprised  5l  percent,  lard  22  percent,  cottonseed  oil  1^- 
percent  and  edible  beef  fats  11  percent.  While  use  of  all  the  major  fats 
and  oils  increased,  the  biggest  gain  in  1959  was  registered  by  lard.  Before 
World  War  II,  cottonseed  oil  ranked  first  as  a  shortening  ingredient,  with 
about  two -thirds  of  total  use  (table  16). 

Cooking  And  Salad  Oil  Consumption  Data  Now  Available 

The  "other  edible"  category,  the  major  component  of  which  is  cooking 
and  salad  oils,  has  shown  a  fairly  steady  growth  in  the  past  k  decades, 
rising  from  3»5  pounds  per  person  in  1921  to  about  11  pounds  in  1959  (table  18). 
The  only  interruption  to  the  persistent  increase  in  the  consumption  rate  was 
during  World  War  II  when  the  use  of  all  food  fats  declined. 
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Available  data  prior  to  1959  did  not  give  a  breakdown  on  the  end  uses  of 
fats  and  oils  consumed  in  the  "other  edible"  category.    Cooking  and  salad  oils 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  major  share  of  this  group  over  the  years.  Begin- 
ning in  1959,  Census  data  provided  more  detail  on  the  "other  edible  category 
by  shoving  fats  and  oils  consumed  in  salad  and  cooking  oils  separately.  The 
"other  edible"  category  now  mainly  represents  small  quantities  used  for  miscel- 
laneous commercial  purposes.    In  1959,  the  consumption  of  salad  and  cooking 
oils  per  person  was  9-7  pounds  while  that  for  the  "other  edible'  was  1.1  pounds 
per  person. 

Although  data  for  the  "other  edible  oils"  group  prior  to  1959  do  not 
permit  detailed  analysis,  annual  statistics  covering  the  salad  dressing,  mayon- 
naise and  related  products  industry  date  back  to  1939-    As  shown  in  table  10, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  edible  oils  used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings 
has  increased  from  l.k  pounds  per  person  in  1939  to  3-3  in  1959-     Oils  used  in 
mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing  during  1939-59  averaged  30  percent  of  the  total 
edible  oils.    While  oil  usage  per  capita  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings  con- 
tinues to  edge  up,  its  proportion  relative  to  the  total  consumption  of  other 
edible  oils  has  declined  slightly  in  the  past  decade.    This  reflects  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  total  edible  oil  consumption  during  the  1950's  due  mainly 
to  increased  use  of  salad  and  cooking  oils  as  such  and  also  to  growing  commer- 
cial use  of  oils  in  the  production  of  potato  chips,  frozen  french  fries,  mello- 
rine,  and  other  prepared  foods  and  food  mixes. 


Table  17. — Cooking  and  salad  oils:  Supply 
disposition,  and  oils  used,  1959 


Dispositior. 

Year 

Supply 

:      Domestic  disappearance 
:                 :                 :  Civilian 

Pro- 

,  duct ion 

I  Stocks 
[  Jan.  1 

!  Total 
[  supply 

Exports  :                :  : 
.                 .Military  .  Tota]_      .  Per 

capita 

•                #  :• 

Mil.  lb. 

mi.  ib. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.     Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.  Lb. 

1959 
I960 

:  1,751 

56 
5^ 

1,807 

h2              26          1,685  9-7 

[         Cooking  and  salad  oils: 

Oils  used,  by  type,  1959 

,  Soybean 
:     oil  : 

Cotton- 
seed 
.  oil 

:  Corn 
:  oil 

:  Peanut     :  Coconut  :     Palm  : 

:    oil       :      oil      :    kernel  :  Total 

1959  : 

817 

628 

270 

Mil.  lb. 

to              3               1  1,759 
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Table  18. — Fats  and  oils  other  than  butter  and  lard: 
direct  use  for  food,  1921-59  1/  2/ 


Estimated 


:           Supply  of  food 
:           fats  and  oils 

Nonfood 

Total 

Disposition 

Begin- 
ning 
stocks 

y 

oils 
used  in 

and 
nonfood 

Food  oils, 
including 
foots, 
used  in 
nonfood 
products 

Use  in 
short- 
ening 

and 
marga- 
rine 

Exports 
and 
ship- 
ments 

Direct  domestic 
food  use 

Year 

:  Produc- 
tion 

:  2/ 

Imports 

food 
prod- 
ucts 

5/ 

oils 
used  in 
food 
products 

Civilian 
Military]  ;  

$1    \    Total  \ 

.  capita 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

lb. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

It.           It.  Lt. 

1,668 
1,377 
1,395 
1,588 
1,9H+ 
2,213 
2,197 
1,839 
1,986 

2, 02  if 
1,869 
1,908 
1,780 
1,629 
1,695 
1,978 
2,242 
2,1+77 
2,390 

2,265 
2,580 
2,760 
3,219 
2,913 
3,260 
2,889 
3,335 
3,808 
4,593 

l+,l+68 
4,718 
i+,958 

5,505 
5,961 
6,1+74 
6,732 
6,988 
8,123 


71+ 
78 
121+ 
102 
111 
131 
91 
107 
133 

117 
110 
88 
108 
111+ 
i+71 
331 
1+32 
209 
123 

75 
50 
89 
31 
117 
121+ 
13 
19 
^5 
21 


1+1 
1+6 
hi 
68 
84 
49 
52 
75 
61+ 


5I+9 
1+1+7 
313 
3^3 
391 
337 
552 
719 
631+ 

611 
628 
697 
91+1+ 
1,032 
706 
657 
699 
788 
901+ 

895 
831 

7/728 
707 

8/782 
707 
81+0 
54l 
502 
61+1+ 

701+ 
568 
903 
1,134 
1,620 
1,156 
961+ 
837 
851+ 
793 

1,032 


105 
ll+l 
156 
135 
122 
170 
182 
21+7 
309 

365 
325 
21+2 
282 
255 
597 
611+ 
1+21+ 
1+21+ 
377 

267 
320 
81+ 
32 
9 
1+ 

55 
130 
167 
li+9 

193 
188 
218 
203 
252 
225 
268 
281 
298 
262 


2,396 
2,01+3 
1,988 
2,168 
2,538 
2,851 
3,022 
2,912 
3,062 

3,117 
2,932 
2,935 
3,11^ 
3,030 
3,1+69 
3,560 
3,797 
3,898 
3,794 

3,502 
3,781 
3,661 

M39 
3,821 

4,095 
3,797 
4,025 
l+,522 
5,1+07 

5,445 
5,515 
6,124 
6,773 
7,41+5 
7,426 
7,755 
7,902 
8,215 
9,21+2 


202 
127 
125 
128 
146 
164 
168 
160 
173 

162 
161 
177 
182 
170 
182 
177 
202 
231 
179 

198 
259 
257 
305 
284 
327 
323 
411 
1+08 
503 

453 
55^ 
535 
1+95 
1+94 
491 
1+56 
1+77 
1+70 


91+1+ 
898 
901+ 
983 
1,319 
1,316 
1,382 
l,38o 
1,476 

1,462 
1,3M+ 
1,098 
1,11+0 

1,1+10 
1,850 
1,905 
1,918 

1,822 
1,638 

1,426 
1,61+7 
1,577 
1,  90 
1,794 
1,911 
1,894 
1,877 
2,060 
2,066 

2,315 

2,01+9 

2,1+21 
2,1+88 
2,925 
2,705 
2,1+62 
2,585 
2,91+1 
30/1+,  721 


1+21 
223 
175 
171 
179 
161 
171 
133 
116 

10l+ 
93 

122 
97 
58 
26 
21+ 
37 
^7 

135 

63 
53 
78 
219 
113 
167 
148 
235 
559 
960 

714 
918 
662 
700 
l,3l+l 
1,550 
2,11+1+ 
2,169 
2,031+ 
2,818 


10 
45 
1+2 
37 
51 
11 
11 
13 


12 
23 
15 
15 
11+ 
13 
20 
27 
1+0 
10 


382 
1+82 
1+1+2 
1+95 
559 
658 
581 
605 
686 

760 
637 
596 
663 
685 
75^ 
774 
852 
893 
947 

983 
1,087 

996 
861 
886 
801 
882 
988 
1,037 
1,163 

1,297 
1,168 
1,339 
1,1+15 
1,5H+ 
1,700 
1,802 
1,809 
1,874 


3-5 
4.4 
3-9 
4.3 
4.8 
5-6 
4.9 
5.0 
5.6 

6.2 
5-1 
4.8 
5-3 
5.4 
5-9 
6.0 
6.6 
6.9 
7.2 

7.4 
8.2 

7.6 
6.7 
6.9 

6.2 
6.4 
6.9 
7.1 
7.9 

8.6 
7-7 
8.7 
9-1 
9-5 
10.5 
10.9 
10.7 
10.9 


11/191  u/1.1 


1/  Total  and  per  capita  data  computed  from  unrounded  numters.    2/  This  category  includes  fats  and  oils  used  as 
cooking  and  salad  oils  and  in  such  products  as  salad  dressing,  mayonnaise,  taked  goods,  and  other  processed  foods. 
3/  Includes  the  following  oils:  Cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean,  corn,  sunflower,  teaseed,  and  edible  olive;  oleo  oil, 
oleo  stock,  oleostearine,  edible  tallow;  and  oil  equivalent  of  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  peanuts  exported  for 
crushing  abroad,    kj  Includes  primary  oils  listed  in  footnote  3,  secondary  or  processed  edible  oils,  and  oil 
equivalent  of  mayonnaise.     5/  Mainly  coconut,  palm,  palm  kernel,  and  babassu  oils.    6/  Excludes  some  procurement 
for  civilian  feeding  in  occupied  areas.    ~jj  Beginning  191+2,  includes  stocks  of  sunflower  and  teaseed  oils  not 
reported  separately  in  preceding  years,    oj  Beginning  194!+,  includes  stocks  of  secondary  or  processed  edible 
oils  not  previously  reported.    9/  Preliminary.     10/  Includes  cooking  and  salad  oils.     11/  Excludes  cooking  and 
salad  oil    which    is  reported  separately  beginning  1959-    For  comparative  purposes,  if  these  oils  were  included 
as  in  earlier  years,  the  1959  total  consumption  would  be  1,876  million  pounds  and  per  capita  consumption 
10.8  pounds. 
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Series  Showing  "Other  Edible  Oils"  By  Major  Uses  Developed 

In  the  recent  past,  estimates  on  the  utilization  of  edible  oils  in  some 
of  the  products  in  the  "other"  or  catchall  category  has  been  made,  but  such 
estimates  were  not  incorporated  into  the  long  term  series  for  food  fats.  De- 
tailed estimates  of    per  capita  consumption  for  the  more  important  components 
of  the  "other  edible  oils"  group  from  19^9  to  date  have  now  been  prepared  and 
are  presented  in  table  10  for  the  first  time.    The  table  shows  that  "other 
edible"  oils  now  represent  about  25  percent  of  total  food  fats  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  estimated  consumption  rates  for  oils  utilized  in  potato  chip  and 
frozen  french  fries  are  based  on  quantities  of  potatoes  processed  for  these 
uses  as  reported  by  the  National  Potato  Council.    The  use  rate  for  fats  and  oils 
used  in  mellorine  was  developed  from  the  statistics  on  mellorine  production  as 
published  by  AMS.    Oil  use  per  person  in  mayonnaise,  'salad  dressings  and 
related  products  was  derived  from  the  annual  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  mentioned  above.    Use  per  person  of  salad  and  cooking  oils 
consumed  as  such  (in  liquid  form)  was  computed  as  the  residual  component,  i.e., 
it  represents  the  group  between  the  h  uses  mentioned  specifically  above  and  the 
"other  edible  oil"  usage.    The  estimate  of  salad  and  cooking  oils  used  as  such 
also  includes  small  quantities  of  oil  used  for  miscellaneous  commercial  purposes. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  cooking  oils  has  been  associated  in  part  with  the 
expanding  demand  for  prepared  foods  and  food  mixes.    The  increase  in  production 
of  frozen  french  fried  potatoes  from  an  estimated  22  million  pounds  in  19^+9  "to 
36O  million  pounds    in  1959  is  a  case  in  point.    The  use  of  oils  utilized  in 
frozen  french  fries  increased  from  an  estimated  .01  pounds  per  person  in  19^9 
to  .16  pounds  in  1959 • 

Growth  in  production  of  potato  chips  has  not  only  been  greater  than  for 
french  fries  but  they  require  a  much  higher  percentage  of  oil.     Output  of  potato 
chips  has  increased  sharply  from  an  estimated  3d  million  pounds  in  19^9  "to 
725  million  in  1959*    The  oil  utilized  has  moved  up  from  0.9  pounds  per  person 
in  19^9  to  1.8  pounds  in  1959.  1/ 

Mellorine  is  another  product  containing  fats  and  oils  for  which  the  market 
has  expanded  in  recent  years.     Output  of  mellorine  has  risen  from  11.2  million 
gallons  in  1952  (the  first  year  data  were  available)  to  a  record  kk  million 
gallons  in  1959 •    While  the  quantities  of  fats  and  oils  utilized  in  mellorine  ar 
are  not  particularly  large  because  of  the  relatively  low  fat  content  of  the 
product,  oil  used  per  person  has  moved  up  from  an  estimated  .03  pounds  in  1952 
to  .09  pounds  in  1959. 

Among  the  individual  products  of  the  "other  edible  oils"  category,  the 
use  of  salad  and  cooking  oils  as  such  has  registered  the  largest  single  gain 
in  the  past  decade,  rising  from  an  estimated  k.k  pounds  per  person  in  19^9  "to 
5.5  pounds  in  1959* 


1/  Benchmark  data  on  production  of  processed  foods  using  fats  and  oils  will 
be  available  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures    later  this  year. 
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Factors  Affecting  Consumption  of  Cooking  and  Salad  Oils 

Important  factors  contributing  to  the  total  increase  in  the  use  of 
cooking  and  salad  oils  has  been  rising  income  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  using  these  oils. 

In  recent  years  consumers  probably  have  been  using  salad  and  cooking 
oils  to  a  greater  extent  following  the  postwar  growth  in  popularity  of  home 
deep-fat  frying.    At  the  same  time,  commercial -institutional  users  apparently 
stepped  up  their  demand  for  these  oils  in  preparation  of  a  wide  variety  of  food 
products.    This  expanded  use  of  oils  for  cooking  is  in  addition  to  the  growth 
of  oils  used  in  commercial  and  home  production  of  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings. 

Increased  demand  for  restaurant-served  meals  and  for  convenience  foods 
is  associated  with  the  rising  levels  of  income  and  this  undoubtedly  has 
enabled  the  salad  and  cooking  oils  to  make  some  inroads  on  the  consumption 
of  other  food  fats. 


Readers  of  this  Situation  report  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
recent  marketing  research  publications: 

Marketing  Research  Report  No.  381  entitled  "Changes  In  Farmers 
Stock  Peanuts  In  Storage,  Marketing  Significance,"  February  i960. 

Marketing  Research  Report  No.  382  entitled  "Analysis  of  Retail 
Display  Methods  For  Mayonnaise  And  Salad  Dressing,"  February  i960. 


Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    Additional  copies  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  at  25  cents  per  copy  for  Report  No.  381  and 
10  cents  per  copy  for  Report  No.  382. 
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Table  19. — Fats  and  oils:     Use  in  products  for  civilian  consumption,  l;)21-59 


:                                                                 Food  products 

Lard,  exclud- 

Year 

:  Butter 
:  (actual 
:  weight) 

ing  use  in 
margarine, 
shortening, 
and  nonfood 
products 

Margarine 
(actual 

weight ) 

Shortening 

Cooking  and 
salad  oils 

il 

Edible 
oils  2/ 

All  food 
products 

3/ 

:           :  Per 
•  TotaL: capita 

Total  :  iHita 

:  Per 
Total  : capita 

Total  'capita 

:  Per 
Total  : capita 

:  Per 
Total  : capita 

:  Per 
Total: capita 

Mil. 
lb. 

1,764 
1,882 
1,999 
2,035 
2,092 
2,148 
2,175 
2,115 
2,138 


Lb. 

16.3 
17-1 
17.8 
17.8 
18.1 
18.3 
18.3 
17.6 
17.6 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,171 

1,464 
1,605 
1,625 
1,1+21 
1,434 
1, 509 
1,591 
1,552 


Lb. 

10.8 
13-3 
14.3 
14.2 
12.3 
12.2 
12.7 
13-2 
12.7 


Mil. 
lb. 


215 
184 
226 
230 
232 
240 
276 
314 
353 


Lb. 

2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.9 


Mil. 
lb. 

756 
735 
734 
801 
1,120 
1,117 
1,156 
1,325 
1,204 


Lb. 

7.0 

6.7 
6.6 
7.0 
9.7 
9-5 
9-7 
9.3 
9-9 


1930 

2,162 

17.6 

1,559 
1,687 

12.7 

323 

2.6 

1,202 
1,163 

9-8 

1931  ■ 

2,270 
2,306 

18.3 

13-6 

230 

1.9 

9.4 

1932  : 

18.5 

1,799 
1,758 

14.4 

202 

1.6 

936 

7-5 

1933 

2,281 
2,345 

18.2 

14.0 

243 

1-9 

944 

7.5 

1934  : 

18.6 

1,637 

13.0 

263 

2.1 

1,197 

9-5 

1935  : 

2,234 

17-6 

1,221 

9.6 

380 

3-0 

1,533 
1,580 

12.1 

1936  : 

2,151 
2,158 

16.8 

1,442 

1,358 

11.3 

391 

3-1 

12.3 

1937  : 

16.8 

10.5 

397 

3.1 

1,589 

12.3 

1938  : 

2,160 

16.6 

1,436 

11.1 

385 

3-0 

1,499 

11.5 

1939  : 

2,276 

17.4 

1,662 

12.7 

301 

2-3 

1,396 

10.7 

1940  ; 

2,244 

17.0 

1,901 
1,819 

14.4 

318 

2.4 

1,185 

9-0 

1941  : 

2,116 

16.1 

13.8 

364 

2.8 

1,367 

10.4 

1942  : 

2,092 

15-9 

1,688 

12.8 

364 

2.8 

1,237 
1,234 

9.4 

19^3  : 

1, 525 

11.8 

1,679 
1,583 

13.0 

501 

3.9 

9.6 

1944  : 

1,532 

11.9 

12.3 

497 

3.9 

1,147 

8.9 

19^5  : 

1,413 

10.9 

1,509 

11-7 

525 

4.1 

1,175 
1,409 

9-1 

1946  : 

1,456 

10.5 

1,640 

11.8 

533 

3-9 

10.2 

1947  : 

1,600 
1,450 

11.2 

1,792 
1,850 

12.6 

713 

5.0 

1,338 

9-4 

1948  : 

10.0 

12.7 

887 

6.1 

1,410 

9.7 

1949  : 

1,549 

10.5 

1,744 

11.8 

851 

5-8 

1,435 

9.7 

1950  : 

1,614 
1,445 

10.7 

1,891 

12.6 

918 

6.1 

1,656 

11.0 

1951  : 

9-6 

1,855 

12.3 

996 

6.6 

1,365 

9-0 

1952  : 

1,316 

8.6 

1,817 

11.8 

1,219 

7-9 

1,562 

10.2 

1953  : 

1,329 

8.5 

1,772 

11.4 

1,256 

8.1 

1,597 

10.2 

1954  : 

1,410 

8.9 

1,627 
1,639 

10.2 

1,346 

8.5 

1,870 

11.8 

1955  : 

1,459 

9.0 

10.1 

1,323 
1,354 

8.2 

1,863 

11-5 

1956  : 

1,449 

8.8 

1,627 

9.8 

8.2 

1,797 
1,756 

10.9 

1957  : 

1,422 

8.4 

1,601 

9-5 

1,446 
1,549 

8.6 

10.4 

1958  : 

1,440 

8.4 

1,657 
1,563 

9-7 

9-0 

1,935 

11.3 

1959  5/: 

1,398 

8.0 

9.0 

1,605 

9.2 

2,197 

12.6 

Mil. 
lb. 

1 
I 
I 

y 

1 
I 

I 

i 

i 
i 

i 
I 

1,685 


Lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


382 
482 
442 
495 
559 
658 
581 
605 
686 


Lb. 

3.5 
4.4 

3-9 
4.3 
4.8 
5.6 

h.9 
5.0 
5.6 


Mil. 
lb. 

3,909 
4,351 
4,583 
4,750 
4,982 
5,146 
5,233 
5,297 
5,467 


Lb. 

36.0 
39.5 
40.9 
41.6 
43.0 
43.8 
44.0 
44.0 
44.9 


760 

6.2 

5,537 

45.O 

637 

5.1 

5,506 

44.4 

596 

4.8 

5,353 
5,398 

42.9 

663 

5.3 

43.0 

685 

5^ 

5,621 

44.5 

754 

5-9 

5,613 
5,850 

44.1 

774 

6.0 

45.7 

852 

6.6 

5,863 

45.5 

893 

6.9 

5,880 

45.3 

947 

7.2 

6,080 

46.4 

983 

7-4 

6,131 

46.4 

1,087 

8.2 

6,270 

47.6 

996 

7-6 

5,900 

44.9 

861 

6.7 

5,411 

42.0 

886 

6.9 

5,255 
5,049 

40.9 

801 

6.2 

39-1 

882 

6.4 

5,537 

40.0 

988 

6.9 

5,986 
6,183 

42.0 

1,037 

7.1 

42.6 

1,163 

7-9 

6,287 

42.6 

9.7 


1,297 

8.6 

6,890 
6,366 
6,765 

45.9 

1,168 

7.7 

42.1 

1,339 
1,415 

8.7 

44.1 

9-1 

6,876 

44.1 

1,514 

9-5 

7,238 

45.5 

1,700 

10.5 

7,443 
7,489 

45.9 

1,802 

10.9 

45.3 

r-i  r-T 

10.7 

7,478 

44.4 

10.9 

7,875 

45.9 

191 

1.1 

8,048 

46.1 

Continued 
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Year 

Soap  6/ 

Drying  oil 
products  7/ 

Other 
industrial 
products  6/ 

All  ! 
industrial  ; 
products 

Total  :  ^ 

.capita 

Total  :  Per 

.capita 

Total  :  ^ 

.capita 

Total  :  Per  : 
.capita. 

Industrial  products 


All  products 


Weight 


Including 

actual 
weight  of 
butter  and 
margarine 


Including 
only  fat 
content  of 
butter  and 
margarine 


Per 
capita 


Mil. 
lb. 

956 
1,087 
1,161 
1,293 
1,388 
1,455 
1,598 
1,613 
1,665 

1,552 
1,556 
1, 514 
l,U6l 
1,648 
1,491 
1, 590 
1,650 
1,644 
1,813 

1,867 
2,275 
1,982 
1,844 
2,059 
1,810* 
1,724 
2,234 
2,039 
1,758 

1,801* 
1, 505 
1,352 
1,291 
1,172 
1,115 
1,038 
994 
9ll* 

857 


Lb. 


9-9 

10.1* 
11.3 
12.0 
12.1* 
13.1* 
13.4 
13.7 

12.6 
12.5 
12.1 
11.6 
13.0 
11-7 
12.1* 
12.8 
12.7 
13.9 

14.1 
17-3 
15-1 
14.3 
16.0 
14.3 
3^.5 
15.7 
14.0 
11.9 

12.0 
10.0 
8.8 
8.3 
7-4 
6.9 
6.3 
5.9 
5-3 
4.9 


Mil. 
lb. 

580 
726 
789 
806 
843 
830 
872 
914 
926 

674 
619 
479 
550 
601 
721 
793 
852 
682 
822 

807 
1,066 
949 
839 
852 
807 
914 
1,007 
1,071 
964 

1,182 

1,129 
1,010 
1,064 
998 
1,104 
1,089 
1,015 
919 
903 


Lb. 

5-3 
6.6 
7.0 
7.1 
7-3 
7.1 
7.3 
7.6 
7-6 

5-5 
5-0 
3.8 
4.4 
4.8 
5.7 
6.2 
6.6 
5-3 
6.3 

6.1 
8.1 
7.2 
6.5 
6.6 
6.3 
6.6 
•7.1 
7-4 
6.5 

7-9 
7.5 
6.6 
6.8 
6.3 
6.8 
6.6 
6.0 
5-4 
5-2 


Mil. 
lb. 

195 
208 
285 
168 
181 
149 
143 
208 
223 

201 

269 
230 
346 

299 
460 
461 
447 
386 
447 

412 
626 
645 
781 
803 
936 
863 
882 
836 
856 

1,153 
1,217 
1,231 
1,274 
1,346 
1,619 
1,835 
1,950 
2,176 
2,382 


Lb. 

1.8 
1.9 
2.5 
1.5 
1.6 
1.3 
1.2 

1-7 
1.8 

1.6 
2.2 
1.8 
2.8 
2.4 
3.6 
3-6 
3.5 
3.0 
3.4 

3-1 
4.7 
4.9 
6.1 
6.2 

7.3 
6.2 
6.2 

5.8 
5.8 

7.7 

8.1 
8.0 
8.2 
8.5 
10.0 

11.1 

11.6 
12.7 
13.5 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,732 
2,022 
2,235 
2,267 
2,411 

2,433 
2,614 
2,734 
2,814 

2,427 
2,444 
2,223 
2,356 
2,548 
2,672 
2,844 

2,949 
2,712 
3,081 

3,085 
3,967 
3,576 
3,462 
3,716 
3,587 
3,502 
4,126 
3,946 
3,576 

4,140 
3,850 
3,593 
3,631 
3,517 
3,838 
3,962 

3,959 
4,009 
4,107 


Lb. 

16.0 
18.4 
20.0 
19.9 
20.8 
20.7 
22.0 
22.7 
23.1 

19-7 
19.7 
17.8 
18.8 
20.2 
21.0 
22.2 
22.9 
20.9 
23.5 

23.4 
30.1 
27.2 
26.9 
28.9 
27.8 
25.3 
28.9 
27.2 
24.2 

27.6 
25.5 
23.4 
23.3 
22.1 
23.6 
24.0 

23.5 
23.4 
23.6 


Mil. 
lb. 

6,020 
6,769 
7,241 
7,453 
7,836 
8,030 
8,311 
8,484 

8,747 

8,433 
8,431 
8,062 
8,245 
8,675 
8,794 
9,182 
9,267 
9,085 
9,663 

9,716 
10,720 
9,953 
9,262 
9,361 
9,010 
9,424 
10,557 
10,580 
10,318 

11,416 
10,679 
10,846 
11,001 
11,286 
11,822 
11,991 
11,994 
12,464 
32,747 


Mil. 
lb. 

5,642 
6,373 
6,818 
7,017 
7,393 
7,579 
7,846 
8,032 
8,278 

7,964 
7,951 
7,575 
7,756 
8,169 
8,286 
8,695 
8,811 
8, 592 
9,161 

9,217 
10,238 
9,478 
8,871 
8,970 
8,636 
9,041 
10,113 
10,129 
9,863 

11,030 
10,216 
10,358 
10,507 
10,756 
11,278 
11,445 
11,437 
11,885 
12,156 


Lb. 

52.0 

57-9 
60.9 
61.5 
63.8 
64.6 
65-9 
66.7 
68.0 

64.7 
64.1 
60.7 
61.8 
64.6 
65.I 
67-9 
68.4 
66.2 
70.0 

69.8 
77-7 
72.1 
68.8 
69.8 
66.9 
65.3 
70.9 
69.8 
66.8 

73-4 
67.6 
67.5 
67.4 
67.6 
69.5 
69.2 

67.9 
69-3 
69.7 


1/  Fully  processed  liquid  vegetable  oils.     Including  use  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings,  potato 
products,  bakery  products,  and  in  fish  canning,  etc.    Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1959-    2/  Mainly 
salad  and  cooking  oils  prior  to  1959*    Beginning  with  1959  includes  all  food  fats  and  oils  used  other 
than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening  or  cooking  and  salad  oils.    3/  Including  only  the  fat  content  of 
butter,  estimated  at  80.5  percent  of  total  weight,  and  of  margarine  for  which  the  fat  content  varies 
slightly  each  year.    4/  Not  available.    Included  in  "edible  oil"  category.    _5_/  Preliminary.    6/  Fat 
equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber,  is  included  with  "Other  industrial  products."  Prior  to  1949, 
most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap. 
Beginning  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  industrial  products."    jj  Paints, 
varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings, 
packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth;,  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 

Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  21. — Fats,  oils,  including  their  products:    Production  from  domestic  and  imported 
materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month,  calendar  years,  1956-59 


Item 

Production  '. 

J 

Stocks 

"  Average 

■  j-y?" 

1957 

1958 

:  1959 

December  31 

:  1937-Ui 

:  1946-50 

1956 

1957    :  1958 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  I'd. 

MIL  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS 

Food  fats  and  oils 

•  1,780.2 

1,301.8 

1,^13.3 

1, 414.1 

1,388 

.6 

1,329.1 

25.1 

87.3  69. 

3 

31.0 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/'-. 

:  1,223.6 

2,027.4 

2,559-0 

2,367.0 

2,253 

.0 

2,610.0 

111.6 

101.2  92. 

8 

123.7 

:  213.4 

157.9 

321.3 

313.4 

337 

327.7 

22.2 

21.8  29. 

3 

23.2 

Total  edible  animal  fats  . . . 

:  3,217.2 

3,^67.1 

4,293-6 

4,099.5 

3,979 

•  5 

4,266.8 

158.9 

210.3  191- 

4 

177.9 

:  155.2 

224.0 

272 

1 

273.2 

279 

4 

302.8 

22 

5 

17 

1 

3h 

6 

27.0 

:  1,^71-9 

1,387.3 

1,827 

1 

1,569.1* 

1,^ 

7 

1,697-7 

415 

8 

256 

7 

352 

5 

462.8 

:  5-6 

3-5 

1 

3 

5.0 

5 

2 

8 

3 

6 

87.2 

146.2 

83 

1 

99.0 

62 

7 

98.4 

11 

3 

14 

1 

14 

9 

11.3 

•  418.8 

1,707.1 

3,200 

4 

3,1+75.1 

3,9^3 

2 

^, 3^0-5 

233 

1 

406 

0 

273 

4 

507.1+ 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils. 

2,138.7 

3,U68.l 

5,384 

0 

5,421.7 

5,720 

5 

6,439-!* 

685 

5 

697 

5 

675 

4 

1,008.5 

3,118.3 

2,937-5 

3,255.7 

353 

: 

278 

5 

296 

0 

333-1 

21 

4 

16 

0 

12 

2 

10.1 

154.0 

168.7 

185-9 

69 

5 

50 

1 

77 

4 

66.0 

9-7 

3.0 

2.3 

31 

8 
■ 

26 

1 

6 

63 

4 

46.5 

1*25.4 

412.1 

446.6 

86 

0 

69 

1 

62 

6 

61.4 

3,707.1* 

3,521.3 

3,890.5 

562 

5 

440 

4 

511 

8 

517.1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

24 

8 

30 

8 

21 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

25 

9 

22 

9 

51* 

3 

58 

1 

23 

0 

5oap  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  wool  grease  4/   :  1,167.2       2,005.0  3,232.3 

Palm  oil   :       

Fish  oil   :      201. 9           136.4  204.5 

Marine  mammal  oil  :        35-9  >6   

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots  . :     

Coconut  oil   :     298.4          562.4  422.5 

Total  soap  fats   :  1,703.4       2, 704.4  3,859.3 

Drying  oils        ^  ; 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :    37.3  20-7         I7.3       17.5    3.5         2.1  2.8  6/35.4 

Linseed  oil   :     628.8         65I.I  621.1       566.5     456.9      486.7      153-5     125.8      131.6       149. 7 

Tall  oil  :       29.6         238.I  664.7      624.7     701. 5       793.6        95.2     108.4       122.4  149.6 

Tung  oil   :        1.3           17.3  13.2        30. 3       30.8        40.6        20.1       30.I        48.1  39-1 

Oiticica  oil   :             4.2  2.8     

Total  drying  oils   :      659-7          9^3-8  1,319-7    1,238.8  1,206.7    1,320.9       276.5     269.2       304.9  373.8 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cod  oil  anf  fish-liver  oils  ...:  5.4  5.4  2.1  1.1  .4   

Castor  oil,  No.  1  and  No.  3  90.4  83. 0  3.9    8.5   

Rapeseed  oil   :            

Other  vegetable  oils   :        76.4  52.9  30. 9         51. 6  71.5   

Total   :      172.2  141.3  36.9         52.7  80.4   

Grand  total  7/  8/                        17,891.2     10,744.7  14,893-7  1^,519-9  ll*,508.3  15,917-5    1,737-7  1,675-5    1,706.5  2,077-3 

From  domestic  materials   :  7,496.8     10,095.8  i4,44p.3  14,072.3  14,069. 7  15,470.9 

From  imported  materials   :      394.4          648.9  448.4       447.6     438.6  446.6 

FAT— AMD-OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

Cooking  and  salad  oils   :            1,751-1  - —      5^-1 

Shortening   :  1,422.4       1,492.6  1,842.4    1,808.5  2,005.5    2,249.8       122.0      120.3       127-2  116.0 

Margarine   :      354.3          805.I  1,370.5    1,462.9  1,573.2    1,611.4        27.6       26.4        38.3  3^.0 

Mono-and  di-glycerides  : 

(edible)   :     81.7         Si. 9       87.2    3-9         3-7  h.Z   

Fatty  acids   :                       533-8  544.6       505.O     462.5       681.1        60. 7      60.6        5^-3        81. 8 

1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamery  butter  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  1956  totaled  2,255.5;  1957  totaled  2,079-6;  195& 
totaled  1,982.1;  and  1959  totaled  2,308.8  million  pounds. 
4/  Total  apparent  production. 
5/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
6/  Beginning  1959  no^  reported  separately. 
7/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

0/  Excludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  1937-41  averaged  1,149  million  pounds;  1946-50  averaged  672 
million  pounds;  1956  totaled  351;  1957  totaled  329;  1958  totaled  309;  and  19?9  totaled  305  million  pounds. 
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Table  22. — Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials  and  fat-and-oil  products 
in  terms  of  oil,  calendar  years,  1956-59 


Imports  for  consumption 

Exports  1/ 

:       Average  : 

Average 

Item 

: 

il93T-*+l 

-typo  . 

1  QC7 

i-yj  f 

1950 

1959 

1937-1*1 

191*6-50 

: 

1956  . 

1957 

1958 

1959 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!  lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

food  fats  and  oils 

i  3-8 

2.3 

•7 

.7 

.8 

•  7 

9.5 

15-3 

182.2 

12.7 

38.1 

28.1* 

2/ 

% 









272.7 

1*81*. 7 

671.7 

563.O 

1*55.0 

673.5 

3-9 

2.2 

2.0 

1-5 

.1* 

7.2 

11.1* 

3A.9 

13.2 

12.7 

23.0 

i  ?-7 

2.3 

2-9 

2.7 

2.3 

1.1 

289.1* 

511.8 

892.8 

588.9 

505.8 

72U.  9 

:  72.1 

•  9 







11.0 

62.6 

618.8 

1*12.3 

160.9 

518.7 

:   







2.2 

l*.l* 

3-7 

2.1 

1.8 

:  1*8.5 

31.9 

1*1*. 7 

1*8.7 

53-3 

52.9 



.2 

~~~ 

:  16.1 

.1 

1.1* 

10.3 

.1* 

2.1* 

22.0 

5 .7 

23.1 

2.6 

11*. 5 

Peanuts,  shelled  (1*3  percent)   

— 





82.9 

-3  ft 
3.0 

23.0 

2.0 

6.8 

:  7.0 

.1 

10.5 

190.7 

679.2 

685.O 

872.5 

880 . 5 

— 



p/ 

p/ 

30.9 

105.5 

7Al  7 

965.8 

926.0  1,31*7.0 

:  39.7 

9.0 

7.0 

8.2 

16.7 

16.6 

14.7 

7.2 

31-3 

15-7 

16.6 

27.2 

'      ift^  Ji 
I03.  ** 

U2.0 

53.1 

56.9 

8O.3 

69.9 

o9-5 

473-3 

2,101*.  9 

2,128.6  1,982.7 

2,796.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

:  7.7 

1.6 

.8 

2.7 

.1 

1.8 

1-5 

193.2 

1,376.1 

1,280.0  1,01*3.1*  1,332.1* 

2/ 

1. 

•  ** 

1, 

.  ** 

.2 

!*.5 

31*. 5 

117.2 

100 .6 

72.0 

129.7 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-medicinal. 

:  2.6 

10.0 

11.6 

7  P 

1.2 

2.7 

32.1* 

11*2.6 

117.3 

9I*  .1 

11*4.5 

25.  h 

20.2 

1*3.4 

37.7 

67.6 

30.8 

2.9 

.1 

.7 

2.1* 

1*3 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  incl.  olive  oil  5/. 

:  25.7 

l*.6 

1.1 

.2 

•  3 

•  3 

21.2 

11.3 

.  301.2 

oO.h 

28.3 

18.6 

1+3.0 

31.3 

17.3 

8.1* 

:  362.6 

96.8 

85.6 

66.8 

111.7 

65.6 

28.9 

268.6  1,657.8 

1,511.6 

1,210.8 

1,608.1 

•  362.8 

77.6 

I90.O 

10*+.3 

210.0 

197.0 

33- 4 

31*.  4 

9-9 

10.2 

6.7 

8.1 

:  335-9 

609.8 

1*20.8 

1*06.1 

378.8 

1*1*1*. 6 

27.8 

5.1* 

_§/ 

.1 

.1 

:  28.8 

8.0 

1*0.7 

1*9.9 

51.3 

71.0 

727.5 

695 

658.3 

61*0.3 

61*6.7 

712.6 

39.8 

9-9 

10.3 

6.7 

8.2 

Drying  oils 

18.0 

o  / 

u 

2/ 

w 

169.0 

:  351.7 

.1 



33-3 

170.0 

192.0 

93.2 

:  .1 

1*3.2 

3-3 

21.8 

97.7 

139.7 

9.8 

9.0 

16.0 

14.2 

9.5 

11 .8 

!*.!+ 

— 

— 

— 



1.6 

25.2 

l*lt.l* 

51.6 

36.6 

20.7 

.  100.it 

93-6 

31-3 

29.2 

28.1* 

23.3 

5.0 

3-8 

1.7 

1.0 

.1* 

2lt.2 

:  it68.2 

169.O 

1*0.8 

39.0 

1*0.2 

27.7 

9-9 

81*. 1 

313.8 

381*.  3 

lltO.O 

222.9 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

2.7 

10.2 

8.3 

9.3 

i*.6 

1*.8 

:  .5 

11*. 6 

88.8 

121.1* 

83.6 

110  •  3 

1.0 

2.1* 

2.7 

2.8 

2.2 

2.2 

'  95.0 

122.1* 

19.9 

15-5 

8.5 

9-2 

— 

U6.7 

23.2 

15.0 

15-3 

15.6 

18.1 

— 

5-9 

.1* 

.it 

.8 

.8 

Neat's-foot  oil  and  stock  5/   

— 

M 

.6 

.6 

.1* 

.5 

10.3 

i*7i* 

i±  0 

*+  •  £ 

5-2 

1.9 

2.9 

— 

3.0 

3.0 

A  0 

7-3 

O.O 

5.8 

— 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible . 

:  70.7 

39.8 

.1 

.1 

O  / 

y 

7.3 

1*.6 

22.5 

25.1* 

19.2 

6.8 

228.9 

217.6 

11*1*.  5 

171*.  1 

120.2 

157.1 

8.9 

13-5 

26.0 

29.I 

22.2 

9.8 

Other  products  (fat  content) 

1.9 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1-3 

16.1* 

7.1 

7.9 

7.2 

7.9 

1.1* 

8.0 

20.1* 

12.2 

17.0 

33-2 

36.5 

Cooking  and  salad  oils   

— 

& 

25.5 

33.2 

1*1.7 

3-0 

3-6 

3-9 

2.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

.9 

1.1 

30.8 

53.6 

2k.  6 

28.2 

18.8 

17.1 

2.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1* 

1.0 

36.1* 

26.7 

22.7 

1*7.3 

28.0 

6.1 

2.3 

3-8 

3.3 

3-3 

1*0.1 

126.8 

73.0 

ici*.3 

143.3 

135.1 

1,981*. 6 

1,129.7 

987.5 

963.7 

i,ooi*.6 

1,037.3 

507.9 

1,517.9 

5,078.1* 

4,757.2 

4,0il.l 

5,505.5 

1/  Includes  re-exports  and  shipments. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3_/  Includes  exports  from  CCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census. 
4/  1937-1*1  average  is  15  percent. 

5/  Beginning  January  1958  exports  of  foots  and  soap  stock  included  in  fatty  acids;  and  exports  of  neat's  foot  oil  and  stock  included 
in  greases. 

6/  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Pico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
7/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils,"  edible. 
8J  Includes  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings. 
9j  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  23.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1954-59 


Total  1/ 


Year 
begin- 

Production 

\      Stocks  \ 

Domestic 
disappearance 

• 

Exports 

ning 
October 

\  Oct.-  *Feb.-  \  Oct.- 
, Jan .     . Sept .  . Sept . 

:0ct.  1: 

Feb.  l: 

' Oct.- 
Jan. 

[Feb.-  ! 
.  Sept . 

Oct.- 
Sept . 

\  Oct.- 
3 

.  Jan. 

\  Feb.- 
.  Sept . 

',  Oct.- 

.   Sept . 

Mil.      Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

-  lb.        lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959  : 

:  1  645  5.845  9  490 
4,175  6,375  10,550 
4,107  6,471  10,578 
4,059  6,473  10,532 
4,338  7,361  11,699 
4,801 

1,607 
960 
760 
694 
690 
748 

1,521 
1,193 
863 
900 
1,054 
1,260 

2,713 
2,755 
2,774 
2,835 
2,896 
2,903 

5,059 
5,021 

4,974 
5,199 
5,378 

7,772 
7,776 
7,747 
8,034 
8,274 

1  018 
1^188 
1,233 
1,019 
1,070 
1,373 

1  ^47 

1,787 
1,669 
1,573 
2,253 

jo; 

2,975 
2,902 
2,592 
3,323 

Butter  (actual  weight),  except  farm 


1954  ! 

:  385 

982 

1,366 

489 

342 

489 

882 

1,371 

43 

147 

190 

1955  ! 

4o8 

1,010 
998 

1,418 
1,403 

295 

132 

479 

904 

1,383 

92 

148 

240 

1956  : 

4o4 

90 

29 

459 

872 

1,331 
1,363 

7 

10 

17 

1957  : 

4l8 

981 

1,399 

145 

86 

473 

890 

4 

32 

36 

1958  : 

406 

921 

1,327 

146 

64 

484 

877 

1,361 

4 

15 

19 

1959  i 

410 

93 

34 

456 

14 

Lard,  except  farm 


1954  : 

917  1,446  2,363 
1,044  1,588  2,632 

50 

124 

609 

1,142 

1,751 

234 

353 

587 

1955  : 

75 

184 

657 

1,208 
1,145 

1,864 

279 

441 

719 

1956  : 

924  1,502  2,426 
860  1,386  2,246 
874  1,640  2,514 

123 

101 

746 

1,891 

200 

389 

590 

1957  : 

69 

101 

655 

1,153 

1,808 
1,861 

173 

288 

461 

1958  : 

48 

109 

636 

1,225 

177 

431 

608 

1959  : 

983 

93 

136 

679 

262 

1954  : 

91 

189 

280 

10 

17 

72 

170 

242 

11 

21 

33 

1955  : 

97 

215 

312 

15 

18 

81 

194 

274 

13 

31 

44 

1956  : 

106 

214 

321 

10 

25 

87 

216 

303 

6 

8 

14 

1957  : 

104 

221 

324 

17 

25 

91 

217 

308 

4 

9 

14 

1958  : 

121 

217 

338 

25 

31 

112 

212 

323 

3 

15 

18 

1959  : 

107 

22 

27 

92 

9 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  3/  4/ 


1954 

:  2,252  3,228 
:  2,626  3,562 
:  2,673  3,757 

5,481 

1,059 

1,038 

1,601  2,931 

4,532 
4,306 

672 

760 

1,432 

1955 

6,188 
6,429 

575 

859 

1,555  2,751 
1,498  2,785 

787 

1,133 

1,920 

1956 

536 

709 

4,283 

1,002 
809 

1,217 
1,189 

2,220 

1957 

:  2,678  3,885 

6,563 

463 

688 

1,644  2,997 
1,704  3,142 

4,64l 
4,845 

1,998 
2,560 

1958 

'  2,937  4,583 

7,520 

471 

850 

846 

1,715 

1959 

:  3,301 

540 

1,064 

1,722 

1,043 

Continued  - 
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Table  23. — Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  195/4-59  con. 


Year 
beginning 
October 

:  Production 

Stocks 

Domestic 
disappearance 

Exports 

i  Oct.- 
.  Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.  1 

:Feb.  1 

Oct.- 
.  Jan. 

,  Feb . - 
^pt. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Jan. 

, Feb . - 
Sept . 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Cottonseed  oil  kj 


Soybean  oil  kj 


Corn  oil 


1951+  : 

88 

181 

270 

15 

18 

86 

180 

265 

1955  : 

89 

181 

270 

19 

23 

85 

182 

267 

1956  : 

92 

183 

275 

23 

18 

96 

186 

282 

1957  : 

90 

192 

282 

16 

13 

92 

181 

273 

1958  : 

98 

208 

305 

25 

31 

92 

215 

306 

1959  ! 

108 

2k 

27 

10k 

Peanut  oil  kj 


195^  : 

17 

33 

50 

13 

13 

17 

35 

52 

1955  : 

18 

lh 

92 

10 

5 

23 

^5 

68 

1956  : 

2k 

83 

107 

27 

13 

26 

k9 

7k 

1957  : 

28 

ko 

68 

12 

Ik 

2k 

kk 

68 

1958  : 

38 

73 

111 

8 

17 

27 

61 

88 

1959  : 

31 

15 

12 

26 

13 

2 
1 
7 


1 

6 

35 
If 

15 


Mil. 
lb. 


831 

892 

1,723 

896 

802 

630 

913 

1, 5l+3 

296 

1+20 

716 

958 

935 

1,893 

361 

609 

52  k 

860 

1,381+ 

186 

1+31 

617 

871+ 

755 

1,629 

25*+ 

1+37 

502 

808 

1,310 

189 

239 

1+27 

785 

636 

1,1+20 
1,5&9 

ike 

281 

503 

692 

1,195 
1,13^ 

11+6 

10k 

250 

8ll+ 

TJk 

151+ 

1+22 

U77 

657 

70 

336 

1+06 

958 

203 

1+71+ 

1+69 

219 

1951+ 

1,291+ 

2,083 

3,377 

127 

198 

8I+7 

1,762 

2,609 

376 

31+0 

716 

1955 

1,5^ 

2,339 
2,699 

3,881+ 

179 

219 

901+ 

1,635 

2,539 
2,565 

601 

696 

1,297 
1,7^5 

1956 

• 

^,  369 

227 

238 

857 

1,707 

801 

91+1+ 

1957  : 

1,758 

2,980 

^,738 

286 

376 

1,007 

2,01+1+ 

3,051 
3,301+ 

661 

1,082 
1,361+ 

1,71+3 

1958  : 

1,969 

3,1+91 

5,1+60 

281 

380 

1,095 

2,209 

775 

2,139 

1959 

2,192 

551 

1,123 

817 

1 

6 

1+8 
5 
16 


1/  Includes  butter,  except  farm;  lard,  except  farm;  beef  fats;  and  edible  vegetable  oils. 
Production  and  exports  include  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  oilseeds.    Domestic  disappearance 
and  exports  have  been  adjusted  for  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shorten- 
ing, margarine,  and  other  secondary  fats.    Exports  also  include  shipments  and  quantities  from  CCC 
stocks  that  were  not  reported  in  Census  data. 

2/  Includes  edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine . 

3/  Includes  cottonseed,  soybean,  corn,  peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils .    Production  includes 
imports  of  olive  oil. 

kj  Production  and  exports  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing. 
5/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers . 
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Table  24. --Selected  nonfood  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  19514—59 


:  Production 

Stocks 

Domestic 

Exports 

Year 

disappearance 

;  Oct.- 

Feb.- 

Oct.- 

Oct.  1' 

Feb.  1 

Oct.-  j 

Feb.- 

Oct.- 

Oct.-  . 

Feb.-  \ 

Oct.- 

,  Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan..  ', 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan.  . 

Sept .  ! 

Sept. 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml  1 

Mi  T 

HH  1 
IHJ.JL  • 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Th 

-LD  . 

Inedible 

tallow  and  grease 

1954 

I  9^8 

1,926 

2,875 

268 

275 

544 

1,077 

1,620 

399 

866 

1,265 

1955 

:  1,067 

2,l48 

3,215 

260 

313 

559 

1,119 

1,677 

456 

1,038 

1,494 

1956 

•  i  nAA 
!   J_, UOO 

^,056 

3, 1^3 

^06 

JvU 

360 

591 

1,195 

1  786 

443 

984 

1,427 

1957 

,    ■}    no  it 

•  J-,<-o5 

i  A£e 

0  onn 

2^Q 

278 

626 

1,176 

1,  802 

371 

736 

1,107 

1950 

,    n  nAT 

.  1,007 

0  no 

d}  LL£L 

0  i  nA 

3, 190 

2^0 

294 

613 

I,l80 

1  7Q3 

410 

901 

1,311 

t  o  co 

1959 

327 

332 

579 

593 

Coconut  oil  1/ 

195^ 

:  200 

382 

582 

59 

80 

174 

362 

536 

4 

5 

10 

1955 

:  206 

390 

596 

96 

98 

200 

407 

607 

3 

6 

9 

1956 

■371 
3  fl 

OUJ. 

75 

89 

213 

397 

611 

3 

6 

9 

1957 

lilO 

4-j.y 

opo 

57 

68 

221 

422 

644 

5 

4 

9 

1950 

»  c\J\J 

ho  3 

D^3 

60 

59 

199 

^33 

6^2 

2 

5 

Q 
O 

•        9~\  ^ 

-  c-K> 

44 

62 

194 

3 

Fish  and  marine  oil  1/ 

195^ 

:  1+6 

192 

239 

6? 

50 

23 

58 

8l 

35 

92 

127 

1955 

:  50 

194 

244 

93 

84 

6 

62 

68 

53 

103 

156 

1956 

55 

ice: 
155 

113 

86 

38 

69 

107 

44 

92 

136 

1957 

i  Ac 

fin 

70 

41 

56 

06 

18 

^3 

61 

5o 

~l  TO 

179 

^35 

153 

110 

^7 

5^ 

100 

53 

99 

152 

1  n  en 

1959 

:  52 

136 

105 

41 

43 

Tall  oil 

195^ 

:  143 

3ol 

524 

CO 

59 

50 

128 

339 

4o  ( 

24 

33 

58 

1955 

:  219 

U52 

672 

59 

87 

184 

411 

595 

8 

31 

39 

1956 

:  212 

4ll 

623 

90 

100 

195 

369 

e£k 
POH- 

14 

36 

50 

1957 

•  216 

^63 

679 

106 

111 

193 

438 

630 

18 

21 

39 

1958 

:  24l 

529 

769 

116 

132 

211 

502 

713 

13 

14 

27 

1959 

!  268 

1^5 

146 

256 

T  A 
1U 

>  July— 

!Feb.- 

►  Jul.y— 

iJuly  1 

:  Feb.  1 

Ijuly- 

>eb.- 

.July- 

"  Till  V— 

, Feb • — 

Till  v— 

»  Jan  • 

» June 

»Juns 

,  Jan. 

.  June 

.  June 

•  J  £LT1  • 

1  June? 

Linseed  oil 

:  te7 

205 

632 

3^5 

214 

295 

226 

521 

264 

■54 

318 

1955 

:  ^31 

264 

695 

139 

168 

321 

231 

552 

82 

58 

l4o 

1956 

:  3^0 

192 

532 

142 

150 

310 

I87 

497 

22 

56 

78 

1957 

:  363 

172 

535 

99 

L28 

253 

182 

435 

81 

6 

87 

1958 

:  295 

153 

448 

112 

150 

255 

200 

455 

7 

8 

1959 

:  325 

97 

164 

256 

2 

l/  Production  includes  imports  of  oil. 
2]  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  2;. — Domestic  disappearance  of  food  and  nonfood  fats  and  oils,  by  end  products,  total  and 
per  person,  year  beginning  October  by  quarters,  with  comparisons 


:  Feci 

Nonfood 

Year 
and 
Quarter 

:  Unit 

:  Butter :  Mar"  :  . 
:  (  actual  sawxne:  Lard 

:weight):(actual=(dlreCt) 
:      B  iveight): 

and  fry-:  Sal*a 
ing  fats:  a°d 
(short-:c°°ki^ 
ening)  :oils  M 

Other 
edible 
2/ 

Total 
(fat 
content ) 

Soap 

3/ 

Drying 
oils  y 

Other 

5/ 

Total 

All 
products 

(fat 
content) 

Mil. lb 
Lb. 


Mil. lb 
Lb. 


Mil. lb 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb, 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb, 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil . lb . 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


390 
2.3 


357 
2.1 


381 
2.2 


l*O0 
2.3 


398 
2.3 


366 
2.1 


464 
2.7 

4o4 
2.3 


393 
2.3 


481 
2.8 


472 
2.7 


463 
2.7 


360      380  380 


508  — 


429 
2-5 


499 
2.9 


447 

2.6 


484 
2.8 


2,013 
11-7 


1,983 
11 .5 


1,904 
11.0 


1,968 
11-3 


230 
1.3 


243 
1.4 


227 
1.3 


250 


229 
1.3 


207 
1.2 


246 
1.4 


550 
3-1 


518 
3.0 


502 
2.9 


594 


5.9 


967 
5.6 


975 
5-6 


L,097 


3,022 
17.5 


2,950 
17.0 


16.6 
3,065 


1,488    1,545  1,641 
8.6       8.9  9.5 


1,923 
11.1 


1,858  7,868 
1Q-7  45.4 


950 


936 


2,164  4,049 


LI,  918 
68.7 


392 
2.2 


374 
2.1 


358 
2.0 


408 
2-3 


425 
2.4 


368 
2.1 


366 
2.1 


483 
2.8 


377 
2.1 


373 
2.1 


360 

2.0 


523 
3.0 


576 
3-3 


531 
3-0 


55<i 
3-1 


411 
2-3 


509 
2.9 


437 
2.5 


485 
2.8 


82 


5^ 
.3 


2,136 
12.2 


2,085 
11.9 


2,051 
11.6 


1,926 
10.9 


209 
1.2 


240 

1.4 


241 

1.4 


225 
1.3 


227 
1.3 


207 

1.2 


264 
1-5 


233 
1-3 


595 
3.4 


550 
3-1 


605 
3.4 


566 
3.2 


1,030 
5-9 


997 
5-7 


1,110 
6.3 


1,023 
5.8 


3,167 
18.1 


17.5 


3,160 
17-9 


2,949 
16.6 


1,474   1,566  1,593 
8.4      8.9  9.0 


2,181  1,357 
12.4  7.7 


602 
3.4 


8,198 
46.5 


914 
5-2 


804 
4.6 


2,442     4,160  12,358 

13.9     23.6  70.1 


368 
2.1 


447 
2.5 


454 
2.6 


571 
3.2 


354 

2.0 


65 

.4 


11.8 


164 
•  9 


212 
1.2 


662 
3-7 


1,040 
5.8 


3,139 
17.6 


1/  Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1959;  included  in  "other  edible"  category. 

2/  Mainly  salads  and  cooking  oils  prior  to  January  1959-     Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margar- 
ine and  shortening)  used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying 
etc . 

2/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber  is  included  in  "other  industrial  products".     Adjusted  for  foreign 
trade  and  changes  in  stocks . 

4/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  pack- 
ings, coated  fabrics,  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 

5/  Includes  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  chemicals,  lubricants  and  greases,  animal  feeds;  tin  and  terne  plate,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, leather,  candles,  synthetic  organic  detergents,  toilet  articles,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  products. 

6/  Preliminary. 

Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  26- — Fats,  oils,  Including  their  products:     Production  from  domestic  and  imported 
materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


Item 

Production  \J 

Stocks 

October- January 

1959 

!  i960 

1959 

i960 

1958-59 

1 1959-60 

Jan. 

•  Nov. 

Dec. 

:  Jan. 

Jan. 

31 

Nov. 
30 

Dec.  * 

31  i 

Jan. 

31 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS 

Food  fats  and  oils 

1*06.0 

1*10.2 

116.3 

91.2 

108.1 

118.8 

63.7 

1*6.7 

31.0 

3l*.0 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  jj  . 

87l*.0 

983.0 

228.0 

236.0 

267.0 

21*1.0 

109.1 

92.1 

123.7 

135.6 

121.2 

106.9 

29-9 

28.1 

26.1* 

28.8 

31-3 

19.2 

23.2 

27.2 

Total  edible  animal  fats  . . 

1,1+01.2 

1,500.1 

37l*-2 

355.3 

1*01.5 

388.6 

201*.  1 

158.0 

177.9 

196.8 

92.8 

105.3 

21.7 

25.0 

26.3 

26.7 

30.7 

30.0 

27.0 

27.3 

813.6 

957-6 

188.1 

21*6.3 

226.7 

221.6 

1*22.2 

389.1* 

1*62.8 

1*73.9 

3U.2 

27.3 

8.5 

7-1 

7-6 

6.6 

16.9 

10.7 

11.3 

11.5 

1,1*1*9.2 

1,523.5 

385.5 

392.6 

369-2 

370.5 

380.1* 

1*22.7 

507.1* 

551-3 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils 

2,389.8 

2,613.7 

603.8 

671.0 

629.8 

625.1* 

850.2 

852.8 

1,008.5 

1,064.0 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases 

1,086.6 

1,177.1 

266.2 

261.8 

307.8 

299.1* 

294.2 

326.6 

333.1 

332.1 





10.0 

10.8 

10.1 

12.3 

Fish  and  marine  mammal 

3^.5 

1*0.6 

.5 

8.9 

ll*.l* 

.1* 

110.2 

123.9 

112.5 

101*.  6 

133.1+ 

156.5 

35.1 

i+i*. 3 

31*. 7 

33.6 

59-1 

67.O 

61.1* 

62.1 

1,251*. 5 

1,37!*.2 

301.8 

315.0 

356.9 

333-1* 

1*73.5 

528.3 

517-1 

511.1 

Drying  oils 





25.7 

30.6 

35.1* 

187.0 

167.8 

"1^5.5 

"3U.8 

35-6 

37-2 

150.1* 

11*2.8 

11*9-7 

163-8 

Tall  oil   

21*0.7 

268.1 

62.6 

70.O 

62.7 

65.8 

132.5 

11*5-9 

11*9.6 

li*6.i* 

23.lt 

19.1 

8.1* 

2.3 

8-5 

8.3 

56.0 

36.8 

39.1 

1*7.6 

1*51.1 

1*55.0 

II6.5 

107.1 

106.8 

111.3 

361*.  6 

356.1 

373-8 

392.2 

Grand  total  5/  6/ 

5,1*96.7 

5,9!+3.0 

1,396.3 

1,1*1*8.1* 

1,1*95.0 

1,1*58.6 

1,892.1+ 

1,895.2 

2,077.3 

2,l6l*.l 

From  domestic  materials   :  5,363.3    5,786.5    1,361.2    1,1+01*.  1    1,1*60.3  1,1*25.0 

From  imported  materials   :     133. U       156-5         35.1        1*1*. 3         3U.7  33.6 


FAT-AND-0IL  PRODUCTS 


50l*.2 

11*0-9 

12i*.l* 

130.1 

i29.it 

60 

5 

1*7-0 

51*.  1 

60.0 

Baking  and  frying  fats 

..:  732.1* 

778.0 

187.3 

201.9 

185.9 

190.2 

113 

3 

110-9 

116.0 

110.5 

--:  570.9 

6II.9 

11*9-1* 

11*3-5 

163.8 

158-5 

31* 

0 

30.1* 

31*. 0 

36.7 

:  187.6 

237-9 

1*9.8 

59-0 

58.3 

61.2 

63 

l* 

80.3 

81.8 

85.8 

l/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamery  butter  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

JJ  Total  commercial.     Excludes  farm  production.     Federally  inspected  in  October-January  1958-59  totaled  770.1*  million 

pounds;  October- January  1959-60  totaled  868.6  million  pounds. 

hj  Total  apparent  production. 

3/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

6/  Excludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  156  million  pounds  in  October-January  1958- 59 J  3-51*  million 
pounds  in  October- January  1959-60. 
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Table  27. — Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terms  of  oil 


Imports  for  consumption 


Item 


Oct. -Jan. 

1959 

I960 

Oc  t .  —Jan . 

1959 

l'<//. 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Exports  l/ 


:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils 

•            •  J 

•  j 

2/ 

#  i 

#  ^ 

2-3 

12 .8 

JO 

11+8.0 

21+1+.0 

70.7 

36.6 

68.8 

.1+ 

.1 



.1 



3-3 

9.0 

2.7 

2.9 

1.3 

:  -7 

.1+ 

2/ 

.2 

.1 

153-6 

265.8 

76.7 

1+2.2 

71.1 

— 









68.8 

218.0 

1+6.1+ 

1+1.1+ 

65.8 

— 









•  7 

•  7 

.1 

.2 

•  3 

:  17-6 

12.6 

2.3 

2.3 

— 









:  3.6 

— 



— 



1.2 

1+.0 

.3 

•  3 

.8 

T 

•  -L 

JO 

9  ft 

•  1 

•  d. 











255.1 

11+7.9 

51.8 

33-2 

30.9 

:  M 

& 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

519.9 

668.7 

221+.2 

199.2 

112.7 

•  678 

h.X 

1.2 

•  5 

1.0 

2.0 

9-7 

8.9 

.2 

.2 

•  28.0 

16.7 

3.5 

1+.8 

3.3 

81+7.8 

1,052.3 

33^.5 

27I+.6 

210.9 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

•  .1+ 

.2 

.2 

— 



381.3 

5I+2.2 

121.9 

11+5.1 

137.8 

.2 

2/ 



2/ 



28.6 

51.2 

9.5 

16.0 

H+.3 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-medicinal... 

•  5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

51.8 

1+2.1 

6.1 

19.6 

2.1 

•  21.8 

11.1 

i/ 

.2 

10-9 

1.1 

•  5 

2/ 



.1 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  incl.  olive  oil  3/- 

:  .1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 









•  8.8 

9-1 

•  9 

2.8 

3-3 

31  s 

.    ^i..  ? 

21.0 

1.2 

J"  J- 

kto  ft 
toe  •  0 

D  JO  •  U 

■O  I  O 

154  0 

•  66.lt 

58.5 

20.6 

9-7 

10.6 

2.2 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

:  118.1 

m.k 

55.8 

21+.9 

25.1+ 





£/ 

— 

•  18.8 

31.9 

4.7 

13.5 

6.1+ 







:  203.3 

237.8 

81.1 

1+8.1 

1+2.1+ 

2.2 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

Drying  oils 

:  — 

— 



— 



33.6 

57-6 

23.5 

6.3 

.2 



— 



•9 

1.0 

.3 

.2 

.2 

2.2 

7 







12.8 

10.1 

3.2 

1.2 

"7 

:  5.h 

6.3 

2.8 

1.3 

1.6 

.1 

5.3 

1.7 

1.9 

1.2 

:  7-6 

7.0 

2.8 

1.3 

1.6 

1+7.1+ 

74.0 

28.7 

9-6 

6.3 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

'•  .k 

1.7 

.3 

1.0 

.1+ 



— 

— 





■  29.9 

37.3 

8.7 

11.9 

7.1+ 

1.0 

•  5 

.1 

•  3 

2/ 

•  5-3 

2.1 

.1 

.1 

•  3 

•  5A 

6. it 

2.0 

1-9 

1.5 

.2 

•  3 

.1 

.1 

"2/ 

.2 

.1 

— 

•  1.7 

2.0 

.k 

•  5 

.6 



— 



Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible  . 

0  / 

!  , 

•  1 

11-3 

1.6 

.1+ 

•  3 

.8 

•  1+2.9 

49.7 

11.5 

15A 

10.2 

12.5 

2.1+ 

.6 

•7 

.8 

Other  products  (fat  content) 

1.1 

•  9 

•9 

1.3 

1.1 

•  3 

•  3 

.2 

13.2 

7-4 

2.3 

2.1 

1.1+ 

15.3 

12.0 

1.2 

1+.2 

1+.2 

1.1 

1.0 

•  3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.1 

~tl 

1/ 

6.0 

M 

.8 

1-5 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

u 

.1 

.1 

9-8 

12.5 

2.7 

2.6 

3-8 

•  1.6 

1.1+ 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

1+6.7 

38.5 

7-6 

10.9 

10.8 

:  315. ^ 

33^.0 

100.1 

72.9 

72.9 

W3.1 

2,071.6 

586.5 

519.2 

1+51+.7 

1/  Includes  re-exports  but  not  shipments.  Shipments  average  about  90  million  pounds  per  year  of  which  approximately 
60  million  are  lard. 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Exports  of  foots  and  soap  stock  included  in  fatty  acids,  beginning  January  1958. 
1+/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers . 
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Table  28. — index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils 


Item 


1958 


February 


1959 


19^7-49  =  100 


i960 


December 


J  anuary 


February 


All  fats  and  oils   :  74 

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter   :  64 

Grouped  by  origin:  : 

Animal  fats   :  76 

Vegetable  oils,  domestic   :  64 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign   :  78 

Grouped  by  use:  : 

Butter   :  88 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted   :  86 

Lard   :  65 

Food  fats  other  than  butter  :  66 

Food  fats  other  than  butter  and  lard  . :  67 

All  edible  fats  and  oils   :  78 

Soap  fats   :  60 

Drying  oils   :  69 

Other  industrial   :  60 

All  industrial   :  63 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 
degree  of  processing:  : 

Crude   :  66 

Refined   :  71 

End  products   -  :  86 


66 
54 

69 
51 
95 

86 
84 
47 
52 
5^ 
69 
57 
61 
55 
58 


54 
59 
75 


63 
^7 

68 
^5 
89 


81 
39 
^3 
^5 
66 
h9 
63 
^7 
52 


1*5 
52 
71 


61 

^7 

65 
46 
91 

86 
84 
39 

ke 
65 

V7 
62 
47 
51 


ke 
55 
71 


61 

47 

65 
45 
90 

86 
84 
ho 
kh 
h6 
65 
47 
61 
hS 
51 


^5 
5^ 
71 


All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  29. — Prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oil  meal  s 


February  : 

1959 

:               1'  "- 

Item 

:  Unit 

1958 

i  1959  i 

December 

'  January 

February 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Long  ton 

110.00 

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  .... 

: Short  ton 

179.50 

259.38 

233.00 

244.38 

239.38 

: Short  ton 

49.90 

43.80 

39-10 

39-60 

39-60 

;  Bushel 

3.20 

2.97 

3.58 

3.50 

3-35 

•  Bushel 

2.84 

2.58 

3.20 

3.12 

3.00 

Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

•  100  lb. 

21.88 

16.25 

17.25 

17.50 

17.75 

•  100  lb. 

9.64 

11.00 

10.40 

10.10 

10.90 

•  Bushel 

2.25 

2.23 

2.16 

2.18 

2.15 

Soybeans,  No.  1,  Yellow,  Illinois 

•  Bushel 

2.18 

2.15 

2.08 

2.11 

2.06 

•  Bushel 

2.05 

2.05 

1.98 

2.01 

1.99 

Oilseed  Meals  (Bulk) 

Copra  meal,  20  percent  protein,  Los  Angeles  . 

: Short  ton 

54.50 

87.OO 

76.50 

80.00 

.85.OO 

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  protein,  Memphis. 

: Short  ton 

56.50 

62.90 

60.30 

57.90 

53-50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  protein,  Chicago. 

: Short  ton 

66.30 

75.^5 

71.30 

69.55 

64.80 

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  protein,  Atlanta. : Short  ton 

63-10 

68.70 

65.50 

63.25 

61.55 

Linseed  meal,  34  percent  protein, 

•Short  ton 

47.75 

74.25 

71.90 

68.75 

64.00 

Linseed  meal,  34  percent  protein,  New  York  . . 

: Short  ton 

72.05 

92.00 

90.95 

86.50 

82.25 

Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

•Short  ton 

.    52 . 10 

59-90 

63.30 

62.10 

58.75 

Soybean  meal,  44  percent  protein,  Chicago  . . . 

: Short  ton 

:  53.90 

59.90 

62.10 

64.50 

6O.65 

Soybean  meal,  44  percent  protein,  Decatur  . . . 

: Short  ton 

:  46.90 

54.75 

58.70 

61.50 

57-50 

Soybean  meal,  44  percent  protein,  Atlanta  . . . 

: Short  ton 

:  58.50 

67.40 

66.45 

67-75 

66.15 

Soybean  meal,  44  percent  protein,  Memphis  . . . 

•.Short  ton 

:  50.00 

59.25 

60.80 

61.50 

59.25 

1/  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal', 
Chicago  edition,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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